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One Story-- 
Or a Writing Career? 


The writer on the way up studies the art of fiction 
and seeks the help of someone who understands it. 
Competent literary training covering all your output 
over a period of months is my specialty in classes at 
New York University and privately by correspondence. 


Literary guidance of this type means not only 
sound instruction in the technique of our art and inter- 
pretation of today’s markets; it means a sympathetic, 
experienced understanding of the man or woman behind 
the manuscript. It means that you will not be allowed 
to slug away at pulps if you have the right touch for 
the big slicks. It means that you will be urged to write 
serious novels if they are your forte. It means that you 
will not be allowed to break your heart attempting 
best-sellers if you really should be having fun with 
honest pot-boilers that add to the family income. 


I build literary careers. I’ll help you start yours 
right if you have one in you. Fees and particulars upon 
request. Or send a sample of your work for criticism 
and advice. Fees: fora manuscript not exceeding 5,000 
words, $3 for an editorial report, $5 for a full collab- 
oration. My pamphlet, ‘“‘How I Work with Writers,” 
free on request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Author of standard college text Narrative Technique ind of ‘‘Writins 
both published by Harcourt, Brace & t 

Post, Woman's He me Ce mpanion 

Scholar, Saturday Review of Literatu 

tor in fiction writing at New York Universit 

Columbia University, and Oklahoma Agricultura 


342 Madison Avenue New York 
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Sir: 

News of interest to you in our shop at present 
is that next week we will announce a rate raise 
to 2c a word and up for our three detective maga- 
zines—Daring, Dynamic, Startling—and our True 
magazine and True Confessions. In that connec- 
tion, I would like to write a short article for you 
which I think would be of real and practical in- 
terest to your readers, 

Briefly, the article would concern our detective 
magazines and True. These magazines with a 
basic rate of 2c, plus $3 each for photographs, 
are a much more profitable market than the pulps. 
I think I can prove my case that writing for these 
magazines supplies better training for the writer 
than does writing for the pulps. These stories all 
concern real people, require research and inter- 
views; the type of work that gives a beginning 
writer the kind of background and knowledge of 
human nature so necessary to the writing of suc- 
cessful first-class fiction. 

I think the article can be done satisfactorily 
in 1500 words. Would you like to see it?* 

Rartpyu Daicu, Managing Editor, 
Fawcett Pusuications, INc., 
1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


* Sure thing, Ralph; and a good idea, too.—Ep. 
Sir: 

The Airmail Digest pays $3 per article on Aero- 
philately of regular length. And if exceedingly in- 
teresting and authoritative, our rate is $5. We do 
not pay at present on a per word basis. Sample 
copy of the Airmail Digest is enclosed. 

The Airmail Digest, 
PasLo M. Esperipion, Editor, 
P. O. Box 716, Manila, Philippines. 





Sir: 

A couple of cheers are in order for WriITER’S 
Dicest and Editor Anthony Rud. I am doing 
the cheering. I am looking at a check for ONE 
Hunprep Dotrars from Street & Smith. It 
popped out of my mail box this morning. 

You ran an article by Anthony Rud in your 
February issue entitled “This Story Will Sell” and 
Mr. Rud offered to criticize a story by any ama- 
teur writer along the lines he laid out. I had 
been writing about six months when I read same, 
but had never tried a story that long (10,000 
words). What could I lose by taking Mr. Rud 
up on his offer. I might learn why I received 
a continued stream of rejection slips. I sat down 
and struggled through many revisions until I fin- 
ally got the manuscript in the mail. I hoped 
for a constructive criticism. 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St. 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 19. No. 





THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Meets Writers In July 


at 


Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Okla. 


@A limited number of promising writers will 
be accepted for instruction. 

@ Two weeks of intensive laboratory work in 
fiction writing covering both the short story 
and the novel will be given between July 2 
and July 16. Fee $40, which includes room 
rent. 

@ Discussion of technique and current markets 
will be combined with personal criticism of 
manuscripts. 

@ Beginners of promise and experienced 
writers with problems on their hands are 
invited. 

@ Recreational opportunities are available— 
swimming, golf, riding, etc. 

@ College credit for English granted if appli- 
cant is eligible. 

@ Application for admission 
proved in advance. 


must be ap- 
For detailed information, write to— 
PROF. M. D. CLUBB, 


Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Okla. 
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Sells 19 Features 
In Six Months 


“I have sold, up to date, nineteen 
features to the Detroit Free Press 
and have been made their corre- 
spondent here,’’ writes Mrs. Leonard 
Sanders of 218 Union St., Milford, 
Mich., on completing the N. A. 
course. Her skillful handling of fea- 
ture stories was the reason given by 
the editor for her appointment. Mrs. 
Sanders’ first feature was sold less 
than Soe ee after she enrolled 
with N 


& Challenge 


to those Who hesitate 
about writing 





Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 


Are you one of the many people who feel that they 
can write but fear the disillusionment of failure? 
That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, thoughtless. 
For thousands of men and women, perhaps with no 
more latent ability than you have, are adding regu- 
larly to their income by writing. In fact, the so- 
called “unknowns” supply the bulk of stories and 
articles published in America. This material is easy 
to write. It is in constant demand by publications 
everywhere. And no one need be a genius to get 
material accepted. 


Stop guessing — know where 
you stand 


Why not get a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success? The Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of appli- 
cants fail to pass it. But they lose nothing by trying. Those 
who succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing 
course for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 

The N. I. A. is an organization of seasoned newspaper men 
who teach you what it takes to sell stories and articles. 
Training is by the New York Copy-Desk Method which has 
schooled so many newspaper men for successful writing. Its 
chief principle is that you learn to write by writing! 

Thus you start with the very same kind of exciting assign- 
ments metropolitan reporters get. You ‘“‘cover’’ them at 
home, on your own time. Your work js criticized con- 
structively from the practical viewpoint of a city editor. 
The object is to develop your own style, not to make you 
conform to the style of model authors. You are encouraged 
to retain your own fresh, individual appeal while acquiring 
the ‘‘professional touch”’ editors look for. 

Thousands of successful writers have learned their profitable 
art at home by this quick, moderately priced training. It is 
a unique, thoroughly established channel to paying jour- 
nalism that is open to any investigation you want to give it. 
But first send for the free Writing Aptitude Test by simply 
filling out the coupon below. Then mail it today 

now, before you forget. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
A — Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, May 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 
All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you. 
7E659 





DIGEST 


Ten days later (Uncle Sam’s mailman takes 
eight days to and from New York) I received a 
letter from Mr. Rud. I quote, “Out of the num- 
ber of yarns sent me because of the WriTER’s 
Dicest article, yours is the first to receive a 
straight acceptance.” 

As I said the check arrived this morning. One 
hundred good hard simoleons, no fooling about 
it. I want to thank you and Mr. Rud both for 
your help in getting a beginner started. 

DwicutT H. Boypen, 
244 Kearney St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Sir: 

In the February issue of your magazine you 
published an article by Anthony Rud, in which 
he said that he would criticize free of charge a 
tory sent to him by April 1; a story of the 
general type he mentioned. 

Accordingly, I wrote out a tale fulfilling these 
conditions and sent it to him. All I got back 
was the regular slip of rejection, minus any criti- 
cism, whatever. I was very much disappointed. 

The only way we beginners can get advice is to 
seek for it from those who know something about 
the writing game. 

What happened, and why did I not get my 
criticism? Aren’t the articles like that authentic? 

M. L. Hatt, 
Ellsworth Falls, Maine. 


Mr. Rud offered to criticize any novelet sent 
to him prior to April first that reasonably con- 
formed to the detailed specifications listed in the 
February Dicest, on pages 13 through 17. He 
criticized over 80 novelets, gratis, and worked 
overtime every night for a month doing so. It is 
within Mr. Rud’s own province to determine 
whether or not novelets submitted were written 
in accordance with his specifications.—Ed. 

Sir: 

I believe that I can qualify as a professional 
author, having sold around the 1000 mark in 
stories. 

It amazes me the way people rush into the 
Forum with their wild hilarity and elation over 
a five or ten dollar cheque for their first story. 

These good people will find that they have 
scant difficulty in turning out their first fifty stor- 
ies. Possibly they will turn out as many as a 
hundred with ease. After that, however, the going 
gets more difficult. The five dollar or ten dollar 
cheque that loomed so mammoth for that first 
story seems entirely inadequate as the writer 
needs new typewriter, living expenses and possibly 
a growing family. 

I talked, not long ago, with an editor who 
chuckled over one of these Forum letters from a 
writer who exulted over some tiny cheque. “He’ll 
never write many,” the editor commented. “He 
couldn’t keep a flea alive on that type of in- 
come, but there are always other suckers coming 
along with a story or two and they take any- 
thing just to see their names in print. Well— 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITING INSURANCE 


PAYS DIVIDENDS! 


Proper critical help is your insurance against needless writing errors which 
keep you from sales. 


Writers who took out insurance on their stories by having Blassingame help 
before the stories went to editors sold 63 stories, articles, novelettes, serials and books 
during March. Here are a few of the dividend records: 


A San Francisco detective* received a check for his first story and wrote immediately : 

“Sincere thanks to you for my first sale. Your rapid placement of INCLUDING 
MURDER with Detective Story is indeed tribute to your market judgment. There’s one 
hell of a difference between being a detective and creating a detective. I’m counting on your 
guidance for my next—and all the rest!” 


Two other beginners* received checks for first sales—to Redbook and Popular Detective. 


A housewife’s novel sold after revision to Redbook for magazine publication and brought 
a book contract from Dodd-Mead. 


Three detective story writers* received checks from Liberty and Elks, smooth-paper 
magazine goals toward which I helped them. 


A love story writer* sold her first novel, based on a magazine serial I placed for her 
and expanded at my suggestion. She writes: 

“I feel sure of my writing future since you are guiding it. Every editor I’ve met has 
spoken of you in the highest terms.” 


OF ALL SCRIPTS I ACCEPTED FOR SALE DURING 1938, BETTER 
THAN ONE OUT OF THREE BROUGHT CLIENTS CHECKS FROM 
EDITORS. Realize what this record means to YOU. If I accept a script of yours 
for sale your chance for a check is at least one out of three. BEGINNING WRIT- 
ERS who worked with me during the past twelve months received checks for sales 
to Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Liberty, Woman’s Home Companian, The Elks, 
Macleans, Black Mask, Love Story, Chatelaine, etc., etc. 


This insurance that the editors are going to see ONLY the best work you can 
do with my critical assistance is FREE for professional authors (those who sold a 
minimum of $1000.00 worth of copy during the past twelve months) ; and my fees 
for semi-professional beginning writers are: $3.00 for stories up to 2000 words; 
$5.00 for stories of 2000 to 5000; 75c per thousand thereafter to 10,000. Special 
rates on novels. Attach the coupon below to your manuscript. When you have five 
signed coupons returned to you—mail them to me with a story or article up to 5000 
words. I'll criticize it for you FREE! 








A copy of SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS 


will be sent you with your first report, or free upon LURTON BLASSINGAME, New York City 


I want to take advantage of your offer to help 


request with a 3c stamp. It will help you to sales. me insure my writing. Please sign and return 


the coupon to me—with the criticism fee if the 


*Names upon request. story is ready to sell now. If it’s not, return 


editorial possibilities. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME _..... 


Author of stories in more than a score of liter- 
ary, smooth paper and all-fiction magazines. 





the coupon with a full criticism of the st 
detailed Suggestions for revision if the poe e 





10 E. 43rd St., New York City En. -sxcweiudcuneceenddaneaisandienswesadankccc tbe 
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BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
14th Annual Session 
Bread Loaf, Vermont 
August 16 - 30, 1939 | 


Two weeks intensive summer study and 
criticism for writers | 


Director: Theodore Morrison 
STAFF 


| 
| 
} 
Robert Frost, Louis Untermeyer, Bernard De Voto, | 
John W. Gassner, Edith Mirrielees, Gorham Munson, 
Herschel Brickell, Fletcher Pratt, Alan Collins, Ray- 

mond Everitt. 


COVERING 


NOVEL @ SHORT STORY @ VERSE @ PLAYS 
ARTICLES @ PUBLICATION PROBLEMS 


CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 
1) Contributors submit manuscript to staff for 
criticism. 
2) Auditors are free to attend entire lecture and dis- 
cussion program, but submit no manuscript. 
All inquiries: MRS. PAMELIA S. POWELL 


Middlebury College Middlebury, Vermont 














YEW KAND EXKAYP IT 


Times has changed. The inevitable has come. There IS 
something new under the sun. A fourweek subscription 
for 10c to the weakly shiver will convince you that one of 
the worlds cleverest humorists has finally transferred sur 
realism to the humor field. Youll die. Mention Writers 
Digest in subscribing to 


THE WEAKLY SHIVER 
1339 S Kildare Ave Chicago Illinois 











SEND ME YOUR GAG IDEAS! 
FREE PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM 


Big time gag artists are not interested in amateurish 
attempts at gag ideas. I'll show you how. Send stamp 
today for the Green Book. Free information on how you 
too can share in this fascinating money making profession. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
443 WRIGHTWOOD CHICAGO, ILL. 











MURDER MANUAL Handbook for Mystery 
Writers. Full of plots, 
methods, poisons, clues, characters, localcolor, etc. Used 
by professi ls. Cond d by cranks. $1 postpaid. 
H Thesaurus of vivid, vital 
The Said Book character building picture-ac- 
tion said-substitutes. Terse, concise, succinct. For char- 
acter portrayal, dialogue construction. $1.50 postpaid. 
1, Sea and Navy. 2. Dr., 
Local Color Group Nurse and _ Hospital. 3. 
Air story. (25c each). 4. Army. 5. Fire (City and 
Forest). 6. Radio (desta and Ham). (15¢ each). 7. 
Theatre. 8. North Woods (10c each). 9. Penna. Dutch 
10, Railroad. 11, Qil. 12. umpering (5c each). All 
12, plus ‘“‘What is Glamour?’’ ‘‘Secondary Character in 
Fiction,” ‘‘A Writer's Filing System’’ and ‘‘Distant 
Pastures,”” $1.50 postpaid. 
the publications listed H 
ALL above, plus Plot, Clue Special NOW 
and Time Chart, Mystery Markets, Dialogue Analysis 
—$3.50 postpaid. 











WIGHT HOUSE PRESS ,,)) 8°%5?7 as 








WRITER’s DicEst 


what? Should I hand ’em fifty if they are de- 
lighted with five?” 

Anything worth the paper it is printed on is 
worth two cents a word. After ten years of con- 
stant production, a writer will damned near starve 
on a cent a word even if he sells all he writes. 

For one governor, there are a thousand poli- 
ticians; for one Fannie Hurst there are a thou- 
sand small-time writers. Think it over before you 
leap high over that ten dollars. It sets our pace 
with your buyers—beginners! 

GEorRGE MILLER, 
Hammond, Indiana. 





Sir: 

After two years of trial and error, after receiv- 
ing plenty of discouraging rejection slips, I have 
landed checks from two national magazines. In 
December, I sold an article entitled “Box Car Art 
and Hieroglyphics” to Railroad Magazine. This 
article has not yet been published, but it brought 
me a check for $15.00. My second article appears 
in Sunset Magazine, April issue, under the head- 
ing “Goldfish Garden.” The article in Sunset 
Magazine brought me $10.00, or better than two 
cents per word. 

My two years’ experience has taught me that 
if you have sufficient knowledge of a subject and 
can put that knowledge on paper it will pay 
dividends. My article “Box Car Art and Hiero- 
glyphics” was easy for me to write about because 
I work in a railroad terminal yard and came in 
daily contact with the pictures and writings that 
are portrayed on the sides and ends of railway 
cars. The goldfish article was easy for me because 
raising goldfish is a hobby of mine and holds my 
interest. My first checks from articles came from 
travel articles from Sunday-school publications. 
Sunday-school publications are poor pay, but they 
will send you an occasional check and may keep 
your courage intact. 

I read every issue of Writer’s Dicest from 
cover to cover and it gives me much valuable 
information. 

ARTHUR W. HECcox, 
Box 8, Roseville, Calif. 


Sir: 

Would you be good enough to give space to this 
statement: 

For People Everywhere is a monthly magazine 
using a number of short articles up to 2000 words, 
and a short short story in each issue. Except for 
the fiction, material is mostly staff-written, but 
we have bought a few things which fitted closely 
our requirements. Payment at present is on ac- 
ceptance, on the basis of a flat rate arranged 
with the author. 

Most of our articles are about interesting 
people and their doings—either well-known peo- 
ple or those carrying on some unusual work. The 
slant is distinctive, and we urge contributors to 
read a copy of the magazine before sending any 
material. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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May, 1939 


Fiction and articles from free-lance writers are 
welcomed, but we must remind contributors that 
for the time we are buying only a few things each 
month. All manuscripts, however, will be care- 
fully read and reported upon within two weeks. 

A. J. Vossen, Editor, 
122 East 42nd St., New York City. 





Sir: 

Perhaps you would like to know that WRiITER’s 
DIGEST is now required reading for all writing 
classes in our College of Journalism. 

It’s a sure cure for “slant troubles,” one of the 
painful ills of student writers. 

Director, COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, 
Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles. 

The DiceEst is used either as a required text or 
supplementary text in every Journalism school in 
U.S. A.; and in every University and College in 
which there are courses in free lance magazine 
writing. 


me 


Sir: 
We want short dramatic sketches, children’s 
recitations, readings, drills, acrostics, pageants, 
tableaux, etc., for use in the observance of spec- 
ial days in the Sunday School—Easter, Mother’s 
Day, Father’s Day, Children’s Day, Temperance 
Day, Rally Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, 
etc. 
James DeForest Murcu, Literary Editor, 
The Standard Publishing Company», 
8th, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. 

Sir: 

I lose every respect for an editor or publisher 
who lists almost two columns in THe Dicest 
explaining what unusual, high type fiction is de- 
sired, and concludes by saying they will pay half 
a cent a word for stories accepted. Moreover, I 
lose most of my respect for Tue DiceEsr itself, 
for fostering such an offer. 

Leo Margulies, Editorial Director of Standard 
Magazines, asks that we writers send him stories 
comparable to those of Ambrose Bierce. He warns 
us of how quick he’ll bounce back stories that 
aren’t excellent and original in every plot and 
situation detail. Then mentions the half-cent 
rate. 

I hope his magazine Strange Stories goes to pot. 
I hope you jump on him in a real crusade for the 
reasonable rights of American authors, and pre- 
dict you won’t. 

ART WAGHORNE, 
38 Roanoke St., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Standard Magazines is one of the best and 
most reliable publishing houses in the United 
States. For the chief reason of their half-cent 
base rate on some magazines see the DicestT edi- 
torial, pages 65-8, April issue—Ed. 


Sir: 
Dodd, Mead and Company are announcing two 
prize novel contests for 1939, one of them the 








MARKETING 
Is 
OUR BUSINESS 


Every effort expended upon every manuscript 
that comes to our office is prompted by this 
thought. 


We hope eventually to offer to editors every 
script that we receive, whether from professional 
or beginning writer. We direct our efforts toward 
helping you get your script into likely commercial 
condition. If your work contains only one service- 
able feature, we point out that feature and show 
you how fo utilize it. 


Sales possibility in your manuscript is the first 
quality we look for when you come to us. Sales 
possibility in you is the second—because we build 
up our clients. We analyze your weaknesses and 
show you how to overcome them. We analyze 
your capabilities and find for you the fields in 
which you should succeed. We show you how to 
work toward the markets that we have chosen for 
you. 


Our method gets results. It has to. We are 
sales agents whose income derives from the com- 
missions we receive upon the sales we make. We 
have no collaborations, no courses, no books to 
sell to you. It is to our interest to show you how 
to write and what to write for we must have 
stories we can sell and we must have clients who 
can send us salable material. 


Send us your manuscripts and let our service 
prove what it can do for you. 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: Every member of 
staff a professional writer and former editor of 
national publications; reports in less than fifteen 
days; resubmissions free; fees refunded when work 
is sold; editorial rewriting upon worthwhile ma- 
terial upon a percentage basis. 


Reduced rates, quoted below, will be con- 
tinued until further notice: $1 for each 3000 
words or fraction thereof up to 40,000 words 
and $15 for any length above. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE GO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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IMPORTANT 
NOTICE! 


To the Writing Profession: 
We have just published (1939) 
Six New PLOT GENIE Formulas 


by Wycliffe A. Hill, the original author of The PLOT 
GENIE. These, in addition to the six Specialized 
Formulas previously published, make it possible for 
writers to create unique and original stories defi- 
nitely slanted toward any of the TWELVE known 
types of markets. 


"The Screen Angle"— NOW FREE 


For the benefit of those who wish to inject a movie 
plot into their stories, we engaged the same Wycliffe 
A. Hill, brilliant author of the entire series of PLOT 
GENIE Formulas and one time motion-picture stu- 
dio staff continuity writer, to create ‘THE SCREEN 
ANGLE,” which we have just published (1939). 
This valuable treatise, originally included only with 
the purchase of the PLOT GENIE, will now be given 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


for a limited time to those who write promptly and 
request it. With it we will also send our FREE cata- 
logue describing the entire PLOT GENIE series 
which supplies an endless number of story-plots of 
every kind. 


WRITE US TODAY 


PARKER AND BAIRD COMPANY 
(Book Publishers Since 1898) 
241 East Fourth Street, Dept. 701 
Los Angeles, California 








FREE! fo Une 


This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you. We will also send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course in Creative Writing, and 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
you a sincere appraisal of your writ- 
ing ability. Send today—no guiigation. 

BU ORTON SCHOOLS 
502-9 Pence Bidg., 






Minneapolis, Minn. 











TYPING 


of books, stories, plays, gg theses by gm ey typi 
with 11 years’ experience arbon copy furnished 
rections in spelling, grammar and sce saga oe 

Scripts mailed flat, Up to 10,000 words, 10 
words, 35c; over 25,000 
per line. Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCIS M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road, Wellesley, Mas 


words, 30c per 11000, Scuwy 
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annual Red Badge Detective Story Contest, and 
the other a $10,000 Prize Novel Competition in 
association with Redbook Magazine. I am en- 
closing a blank describing each. 

The Detective Story is held annually, and the 
prize is $1,000. Previous winners are Clifford 
Knight for THE AFFAIR OF THE SCARLET 
CRAB (1936); Marco Page for FAST COM- 
PANY (1937), and Hugh Pentecost for CAN- 
CELLED IN RED, to be published on June Ist. 


The $10,000 Redbook-Dodd, Mead prize is 
based in general on the same terms as the con- 
test won by Elizabeth Seifert for her best-selling 
novel, “Young Doctor Galahad.” The new com- 
petition is not limited to first novelists, and 
authors who have written two or more previous 
novels may compete. Details regarding the terms 
of both contests are available by writing to 

Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc., 

RayMmonp T. Bonn, 
449 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 
Sir: 

Some sixteen years ago, while I was still a 
member of Mr. Whisker’s Naval Forces, I was 
coming back to the ship from Liberty one night. 
We were lying at the dock in Hoboken. Due to 
some strange impulse, I threw a very ripe tomatoe 
at the broad and authoritative back of a police- 
man. It was a bulls-eye. 

I think then was the first faint stirrings of 
this thing called the “‘urge” to write. Uncon- 
sciously, I wanted to observe the action of an 
aroused limb o’ the law. I did—with backward 
glances as I fled. 

The net result of this episode was ten days in 
the ship’s brig on b. & w. There were little round 
holes in the brig’s door—twenty-two of ’em. Out 
of those ten days solitary confinement was born 
the plot of a yarn I am writing to-day. Sixteen 
years—a long time for a plot to chill—but that’s 
the way they go. 

I like to write sea stories—perhaps because I 
know more about the sea than anything else. 
When I write one I always buy a small model of 
the type ship in my story. On it I ink in the 
name of my story craft. I have quite a collection 
with such names as “Peep O’Day,” “Spindrift,” 








1F YOU GET HELP — GET RESULTS! 

© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

© $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
We made BOOK A BEST SELLER! 
These are ONLY A FEW of the results! 


Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books. 
Write for Detailed Circular. 





After All, 
It's RESULTS That Count 
and Results Mean Sales! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


55 WEST 42nd ST. 





Manuscript Placement for Authors 
NEW YORK CITY 
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“Nancy Clancy,” “Rip Tide,” “Katy Did,” etc. 
The 1939 Year Book was great. Long live 
you and your salty crew. 
Justin X. Goss, 
(Chuck Wilson) 
216 Pequot Avenue, 
New London, Connecticut. 


Do any of our other readers recall the day, 
the minute, the month and year in which they 
first knew that from thence on, and forever after- 
wards, they were to itch under the writin’ bug? 
—Ed. 

Sir: 

Yours in the current issue regarding reprint 
sales is all to the good, but it leaves some writers 
open to a penalty that is hardly coming. to them. 
Let me explain: 

Back in the early ’30s, I sold a flock of North- 
erns to a house in New York who ran a sizable 
string of pulps. This house and its managing 
editor were the means of my crashing the writing 
game, so for that sentimental reason, I won’t 
name it out in class. They are reprinting some 
of those stories in a reprint magazine without pay- 
ing me a cent or securing my permission. 

A couple of years ago, when I first saw my 
wares appearing under a new title, I wrote the 
editor asking how-come. I got a very nice letter 
in reply, the purport of which was that the house 
itself hated having to resort to this sort of thing, 
but that they were trying to re-popularize the 
magazine and when this happy time came, the old 
writers would be the first to get the breaks. Ap- 
parently their efforts failed; for the pernicious 
practice is being kept up, and the last issue ran 
a reprinted novelet of mine. 

This to my way of thinking is the ultimate in 
gall, but it also brings up that other angle. I 
have sold to Street and Smith. I have not tried 
them lately, but if I do, I hope they won’t hold 
this reprint stuff against me. For I’m not sell- 
ing reprint rights; I’m not even giving ‘em away. 
I’m being highjacked, is all! 

H. S. M. Kemp, 
313 9th Street, E., 
Prince Albert, Sask., Canada. 


Sir: 

Preliminary announcement has been made of 
plans for the Second Annual Writers’ Conference, 
to be held at the University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., from July 30 to August 10, in- 
clusive. Arrangements are being made for the 
Staff to read the manuscripts of contributors in 
advance, thus permitting more time for actual dis- 
cussion at personal consultations and during the 
informal give-and-take of round table groups de- 
voted to the Short Story, Novel, Poetry, Drama, 
and various types of prose, including Articles and 
Essay. 

The Staff, headed by Professor Towle, will com- 
prise such favorites from last year as Robert P. T. 








Popular Publications 
buys ONLY NEW 
stories! It does not pur- 
chase material which 
has appeared previous- 
ly in magazine form, 
and wishes to announce 
its approval and sup- 
port of the editorial 
against reprint publish- 
ers in the April issue of 


WRITER'S DIGEST. 

















The Writers’ Conference 
—A Mile High — 
In the Rocky Mountains 
Three weeks—July 24 to August 11 


GROUP LEADERS AND ADVISERS 


Se Edward Davison (Director) 
earner et Burges Johnson 
cd) Ee ere Douglas Bement 
1 EE eee er ee Eric Knight 
NIN rca arch ic anitkuSeeemieese tee! Norman Corwin 
PRIN iene te hoe ee Albert Maltz 


Robert Morse Lovett 
Louis Bromfield 


and others 


THE MANUSCRIPT BUREAU opens July 10. Intend- 
ing members may register now and mail manuscripts 
for preliminary reading. Outstanding work will be 
recommended to national publishers and editors. 
Auditors (non-writers) may arrange to attend the 
Conference. 


Write for full details to The Director 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Boulder - - - - = = = = Colorado 
THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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8 WRITER’s DIGEST 


THE EDITOR OF 
ESQUIRE, CORONET, & 
KEN URGES WRITERS 


“Buy, beg, borrow or steal a 
copy of this book...” 


He’s referring to 
Jack Woodford’s fa- 
mous TRIAL AND 
ERROR which has 
helped more writers 
sell than all other 
books on writing put 
together. 

“Steady application 
of Jack Woodford’s 
recipe will bring you an income as certainly as any- 
thing in this chancy world,” writes the editor of 
FOG HORN, the official Coast Guard magazine, in 
a two page rave review. “It introduces you to a 
kind of honesty you have almost never met be- 
fore. The guts of salable fiction writing are pre- 
sented on pages 22, 23 and 24. Those three pages 
would have been worth $10,000 to me fifteen years 
ago ... Jack Woodford gives you the secret. This 
is an honest book in a field where ruthless honesty 
is at a premium.” 

The new and revised edition of TRIAL AND 
ERROR appeared a little over a year ago; it has 
already become a classic. First issued during the 
depression of 1933, TRIAL AND ERROR began 
helping writers sell—many for the first time—at 
a period when editors were buying very little. 
Since the appearance of this epoch-making book, 
other books on writing have become less academic 
and more informal; but TRIAL AND ERROR 
remains the outstanding success in its field because 
it does away with theories, exercises and rules, and 
presents, simply and wittily, your approach to the 
writing business as it really is. 


TRIAL AND ERROR is the most famous work of Jack 
Woodford, author of 2,000 stories ande35 books, who pre- 
sents in it all the formulas which helped him to those 
amazing sales and a six figure fortune. See for yourself 
what a lifetime of information this famous authority has 
incorporated in one $3 volume of 30 chapters and 330 pages. 
Take advantage of our money back guarantee. We are so 
certain of what TRIAL AND ERROR can do for you that 
we shall allow you to examine it for five days at our risk. 
Use coupon below. 











Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers M 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 


Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am itive 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


OD Enclosed find check D0 Send C, O. D. 


Coffin, Shirley Barker, William E. Harris, Rolfe 
Humphries, and George Abbe, who comes for the 
final week. Others are soon to be announced in 
addition to Herschel Brickell, who was among the 
visiting speakers last year, and Mrs. Gladys Hasty 
Carroll, a near neighbor just across the border in 
Maine, who plans to be available for consultations. 

The visiting speakers this year will again in- 
clude New Hampshire’s own Robert Frost and 
the popular novelist, John Marquand. 

As in the past, the Conference will assemble on 
theUniversity’s campus and the members attend- 
ing will be housed and have their meals in one 
of the dormitories. The rates are nominal, intended 
just barely to cover expenses. Durham, delight- 
fully situated, half-way between the mountains 
and the sea, offers an ideal location for an inten- 
sive gathering such as this. All inquiries should 
be addressed to Professor Carroll S. Towle, 
Writers’ Conference Director, Durham, N. H. 

Sincerely, 
WiiuiaM E. Harris. 


Sir: 

. and since I didn’t mention Woman’s Home 
Companion, the answers may be correct this time. 
The only two errors I’ve made so far in quiz 
articles for you occurred when I mentioned that 
magazine. Maybe I should go to a psychiatrist 
to see why I slip up in discussing it. 

Cordially, 
LuRTON BLASSINGAME. 
Sir: 

My putting the “accent on the unusual” so 
pleased the editor of Japan News-Week (an Amer- 
ican-owned English-language weekly published in 
Tokyo) that he made me a staff contributor and 
put my name up on the masthead. 

I owe it all to that Irving Wallace article which 
appeared in a recent issue of DicEsrt. 

RicHARD H. Roserts, 
12 Ichibeicho 2—Chome Azabu, 
Tokyo, Japan. 
Sir: 

We are writing to you, 
been advised that you are the 
magazine in the field. 

This company is interested in obtaining material 
for a publication devoted to the American way of 
living, which attempts to prove that the people 
in this country enjoy a greater number of privi- 
leges than those in any other country in the world. 


we have 
writers’ 


inasmuch as 
leading 


Articles, stories, editorials, and cartoons, dealin 
> > > > 

with this subject, are requested. Articles from 

persons who have traveled in foreign countries, 


or those who are familiar with conditions in these 
countries, are in demand. Regular rates will be 
paid, 

We are interested in obtaining contributions 
from writers along this line of thought—articles, 
short articles and editorials, which deal with this 
subject, are desired. Articles written by persons 
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who have traveled in various foreign countries 
and which describe the plight of the people in 
these countries, are requested. Photographs and 
cartoons, which deal with subjects regarding this 
thought, are also desired. We are not interested 
in articles that are strictly “Flag-Waving,” but 
articles that are logical and which are of interest. 
We are interested also in obtaining a personally 
written column for the housewife (‘Woman’s 
Page’) and a page devoted to children (games 
and short articles). 
Howarp WILSON, 
Record Publication Co., 
553 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


judge, the humorous magazine, has suspended 
publication indefinitely, it was learned when a 
group of creditors assembled in the offices and 
appointed a committee to examine the publica- 
tion’s financial condition. 

Only two issues of Judge have appeared since 
September, and the January number was the last 
to reach the newsstands. 

The staff has not been paid for six weeks, and 
it was learned that Judge Magazine, Inc., of which 
Harry Newman is President, has obligations of 


$250,000. 


Sir: 

I am wondering if there isn’t a collection of 
rejection slips that would interest a nation-wide 
audience. Such a collection need not be extremely 
large, but it should contain a variety of manners 
of editors’ expression of the fundamental thought 
—Your MS. is returned. It may contain some 
stereotyped specimens, but it must contain some 
humorous ones. 

Incidentally, among the readers of this maga- 
zine there ought to be a large number of persons 
with unusual sparetime activities. Possibly, too, 
the readers know of others with unusual spare- 
time activities. 

I’d appreciate hearing from all such individuals, 
with a view to their appearance on Hobby Lobby 
Radio Program. All expenses to and from New 
New York, as well as all living expenses in New 
York, are fully paid for. 

Cyrus BERNSTEIN, 
Care of Dave Elman’s Hobby Lobby, 
Suite 1504, 485 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Frank H. Rentfrow, editor of The Leatherneck, 
resigned from that publication with the comple- 
tion of the May issue. Correspondents should 
address all communications relating to the maga- 
zine to: The Publisher, The Leatherneck, 8th and 
Eye Streets, S. E., Washington, D. C. 


Under Rentfrow this magazine paid one cent 
a word for fiction, and dealt promptly. Recently, 
under a change of publishers, there has been a 
drift to lower rates, and a tendency to use some 
reprint fiction. 
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ANOTHER 
400% PROFIT 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


S. S. W. students con- 
tinue profiting! We have 
just made another sale for 
Skulda Baner, of Wiscon- 
sin, whose first sale we 
made when she was half 
through the course. Up to 
the present, this writer, just 
turned professional, has profited more than 
400°, on her work in S. S. W. 


S. S. W. students have profited 300%, 500° 
and 1000% on the work we did with them in 
S. S. W. Last month another S. S. W. student 
whose first two sales we made recently crashed 
through again. Another beginner has just re- 
ceived her first check from us—and she is only 
up to her fifth assignment. 


Actually SUPERVISED story writing has 
Pea the waste of time and effort for 
these writers and the host of others for whom 
we have made and are making sales. 


Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used 
in practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that SSW teaches you to put into 
acfual use, and which have helped Woodford become one 
of the most widely published writers in America today. (See 
WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of SSW 
students—on special terms. 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest and easiest course in professional writing. 
It carries a thirty day money-back guarantee. We are willing 
to gamble a month of our work on your satisfaction. The 
course should take you three months to complete. In addition 
we market your stories for you on a 10% commission basis; 
we consider sales the object of your work, That's why we 
send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING M 
| East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [ do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 





SKULDA BANER 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E. 12th St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











SUBSCRIPTION 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 
a year, Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 

address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts. Richard K. 


Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising Manager; M. L. 


Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879, 
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We are established General Book Publishers. 








HOR 


BOOKS: 


. 


We offer you friendly editors and 


MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
and the Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typtwritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 


POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Judge Joseph Buffington, General Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 


Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 


General John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., 


Dr. Clarence Edward 


Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 


Judge Henry A. (“Plupy’”) 


) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and Howard 


Thurston. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 


your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 





DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sir: 

Here is a copy of a letter we sent to some liter- 
ary agents explaining briefly the type of material 
we are looking for. Perhaps you could publish this 
in your magazine. Thanks. 

Don WuartTon, Executive Editor, 
Scribner's Magazine, 
570 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


I believe I can help you in placing material 
with us by pointing out specifically what material 
we are looking for today. The following are our 
main needs. 

1. SHORT NOVELS: Want one a month. The 

type can best be explained by citing a couple 

we ran and liked: Jerome Weidman’s What's 

In It For Me? And Elick Moll’s There is Still 

the Night. Use around 15,000 words but us- 

ually find no difficulty trimming (with author’s 
help) from much greater length. Sometimes, 
as in the case of Dorothy Canfield’s Seasoned 

Timbers, use a section of a full length novel. 

Like to see any good short novel you have; 

also hear from you about any full novel manu- 

script which you think could be converted 
into magazine form. 

SCRIBNER’S EXAMINES articles: Want 

one personality story a month. Like to work 

out subject with writer and assign him to 
story. Examine people who have influence 
on life, thought and actions in this country. 

Such as Morris Ernst, Pure Lorents, Joseph 

Connolly, Dorothy Thompson, Clare Boothe. 

Like to have ideas submitted by writers, but 

frequently find manuscript not aimed at us 

can be redone to fit our pattern. 

3. REENACTIONS: Want articles re-examining 
the past, such as one we did on film Birth of 
a Nation and another on the 1917 Mutiny 
of French Army. Subjects for reenaction must 
have something new; not just rewrite of news- 
paper clips; best ones are stories whose im- 
portance at the time was not recognized or 
whose telling at the time was impossible, on 
account of censorship, etc. Generally subjects 
should be 20th century. Must be, directly or 
indirectly connected with life in the United 
States and apropos what’s going on today. 

4. PREVIEWS: Looking for ideas for previews 
such as our Advertising the Next War, Elect- 
ing a Republican President, Selling George VI 
to the U. S. These are not prediction articles 
nor articles telling what should happen. Rath- 
er, articles showing how something which a 
great many people want to happen could be 
made to happen. This formula is entirely new 
with us, rather difficult for writers to grasp 
without looking over the ones we’ve published. 

Our standard price for short novels is $500. 
We have no standard price for articles. Set the 
price with the writer (or his agent) when he takes 
the assignment. Generally pay around $300 or 
$350 for a Scribner’s Examines article. Now and 
then a little less, now and then a little more. 

Scribner's Magazine. 


ro 
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From way up in Saint John, New Brunswick (I 
did not find any frost in the letter though), comes 
this word of appreciation, which reassures Poor 
Richard that he is not in the almanac business: 
Dear Mr. Tooker: 

I hope the address on the top of this note doesn’t 
knock you off your chair, but I’ve just finished a 
yarn of yours in AM AZING ‘STORIES and want to 
tell you how much I enjoyed it. 

I’m an old subscriber to the Writer’s Digest and 
have often read your advertisements there. A lot of 
literary agents seem to do a deal of bragging about 
the stories they have written. It’s actually a pleasant 
shock to pick up the Digest and read a man’s ad 
there just after one has finished reading a story by 
that very man. Sort of brings the thing up to the 
present tense, as it were. 

I just stumbled across the mag in a book store, and 
it was your name that enticed me to buy it and read 
the yarn. I think something like that is a bigger 
boost to a man in your business than all the ballyhoo 
you could put forth. Any writer must have more 
confidence in his agent if he sees that very agent 
selling his own stuff. Yep, I’d say that’s clinching 
the old argument. 

Cordially H. McE. 

If you are interested in working with an active 
professional, who makes the modern markets with 
his own work, submit one of your short stories or 
articles and $1.00 for consideration, or write for 


my folder. 
RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148, Dept. MW 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Wt 





Novelist. Former editor. Magazine 
contributions to Esquire, Ken, Modern 
Short Story Selections, Western Story, 
Thrilling Mystery, a ge Stories, 
Amazing Stories, Author & Journalist, 
to a total of more than ninety publica- 
tions, including translation in French. 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPTS EXCELLENTLY TYPED 
Intelligent, Personal Co-operation 


PAULINE RESNIKOFF 


242 Lexington Avenue at 34th Street 
Telephone: LExington 2-4770 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce our new criticism service we offer—HALF 
PRICE for one month: 

Complete reading and criticism of any manuscript under 
4000 words, $2.00, 25c each additional 1000 words. Complete 
list of markets to which script may be slanted included. 

Enclose advertisement with material. 36 HOUR SERVICE 


ALLIED MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
1854 Tilden Ave., Norwood, Ohio 


(Personal interviews by written appointment only) 








New York 


























t's the 
MONE Pat MAKING 
Book-Of-The-Year! 


Editors call it, ‘“‘The book every verse- 
writer should own.” 
Writers call it, “A GOLD MINE of verse- 
writing information.” 
We call it, 
“RHYMING FOR CASH," 
the book that TEACHES YOU 
How to WRITE and SELL your verse. 
$1.00 


ANN KELLOGG 


Dept. C-4, Box 283, Hyannis, Mass. 
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YOU’RE LOOKING AT 


| HENRIETTA WINKLER 
= 4/3/39 
‘For five years I struggled along alone with 


one sale to my credit. Then I invested in your I 
help. Result: You immediately sold my first 

submission and followed through with four 

more checks—one of them for a 40, 

word serial sold to a prominent weekly— 


| } TH ME . 2 HSTE9 TIME: . all within a period of three months!” 
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If you want to convert your talent into dollars... 
whether you are anxious to make your first sale, to increase your sales, or to bridge the i 
gap between the pulps and the slicks—it will pay you to invest in authoritative guid- 2 
ance and leading agency sponsorship. 2 
Will you let me prove, by an actual demonstration on two of your manuscripts, what I . 
can do for you? I'll meet you half-way with this special offer: 
I 


A FREE REPORT ON ONE MANUSCRIPT t 


During May, you can include an extra story of equal length with any manuscript accompanied by 
my regular reading fee, mentioned below, and I will give you my full help and advice on both stories for 


the price of one. (For example, you may send two 5000 word stories for $5.00.) 

My fees are $1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts My booklet. PRACTICAL LITERARY HELP 
up to 5000; on scripts 5000 to 11,000, my fee is $5.00 an ee renee ‘et (etter. fos ‘ ast 
for the first 5000 words and 75c for each additional Sn ay. areas, AReEee CULES, A2Ce OR TeQUese. 


thousand. Special rates on novelettes and books. For 


these fees I honestly appraise your work and recommend 
salable scripts to editors requesting such material. If 


your story is unsalable, I tell you why in full detail; if 


~~ +S =| — 5 


revision will make it salable, I explain how and for i 
which specific market to rewrite. SELLING. WRITERS: Literary Agent 
] t 
eee 56 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Love Is Our Racket 


By Amita FAIRGRIEVE, 
Editor of All Story 
I.—(Tuis Is How Ir Seems To Us) 


OOKING through an old trunk, you 
find a manuscript you have forgotten, 
and when you read it over you think 

it’s pretty good. You’ve read much worse 
in all the magazines. So you start it on its 
rounds again. 

You don’t rewrite it or even retype it, 
though the paper is off-white and ragged 
from submissions. 

It begins, as all your stories do, with a 
girl looking at herself in a mirror. This is 
always a good device to describe the girl, 
but unfortunately a lot of other people have 
the same idea. Six out of every seven of 
the unsolicited stories that cross our desk, 
begin that way. So we don’t get excited 
about it any more. (Would you?) 

The curtain rises on Our Nell at the dress- 
ing table, arranging her cap of red-gold curls 
around her heart-shaped face. The phrases 
are trite, you know, but you have been as- 
sured that people like them that way. 

Your manuscripts, old or new, are not 
100% legible. The ribbon is worn out, or 
the e’s and a’s and o’s are clogged with fluff. 

The eyes in editorial offices read all day 
and much of the night. (That’s why we 
like clean work.) It isn’t fair to the story 
to make it as difficult as possible for the 
reader to feel suspense in it. When we have 
to puzzle to decipher a manuscript, how 
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can we get the sense of it and the charm? 
You might as well send your child to a 
party in a dirty, torn outfit. The poor 
little thing hasn’t a chance. So it goes home 
again, all forlorn. 

Perhaps your typewriter has galloping 
commas and periods which simply refuse 
to register beside the words they belong to, 
but always leave a couple of spaces between. 
These things distract the attention every 
time they appear, and every single one of 
them would have to be marked for the 
printer. 

You put in rows of dots and dashes so 
that the page looks as if it had been sprinkled 
with anise and caraway seeds. You never 
see sloppy punctuation in print, except in 
very modernistic and formless writing, but 
you like to make a row of dots while you’re 
thinking. 

Your attitude toward your stories is that 
of one looking down from a height. All 
through we get the impression of being ex- 
horted: “Listen, my children, and you shall 
hear.” This is guaranteed to annoy any 
reader, for none of us are so dumb we don’t 
know when we’re being patronized. 

You start with two pages, or perhaps 
three, of exposition and then the retrospect 
begins and you amble along in the pluper- 
fect tense for a while. This bores the reader 
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It put goldfish in the public’s eye! 


into a coma so that when the story begins— 
if it begins—he is unable to bring his in- 
telligence to bear upon it. 

You use all the old cliches. You put in 
adjectives for “glamour.” Your characters 
never behave like intelligent beings. 

Let’s say your hero is a Duke. The hero- 
ine is a circus performer, and the conflict has 
been that she feels that she could never take 
her place in his world. Toward the end of 
the story he goes all confiding and tells her 
she has no need to feel inferior to him. His 
father never married his mother, who was a 
mere geisha girl in a dive in Yucatan. He 
lapses into their story at length, but how he 
inherited the Dukedom he does not explain 
nor the heroine inquire. 

We write to you about this story. There 
is life in it. We think you could do us 
something next time we’d be glad to see 





if you’d practice a little 
more and put your mind on 
your work. 

We point out the flaw in 
the logic and add that the 
local color also has a phony 
tinge. We don’t know much 
about Yucatan, but we have 
an idea that they grow rub- 
ber trees there, not geisha 
girls. If you haven’t trav- 
eled, consult someone who 
has, or get yourself a travel 
book. Or better still, write 
of the things and places you 
know. 

You do not take kindly to 
this suggestion. You get up 
on your hind legs and give 
us a lot of back talk. And 
you have two or three of 
your friends write us anony- 
mous letters saying you 
know all about Yucatan. 

As for the illegitimate 
Duke, you can and do tell 
us all the things that are the 
matter with other people’s 
writing. You take three 
pages single space to tell us. 
So who are we to criticize 
you? We were only looking 
for an excuse to turn down 
your story. Editors never know what they 
want. They say this isn’t what their readers 
would like, and go right on publishing stories 
nobody could like. As for you, you shudder 
when you pass the news stand where our 
tripe is displayed. 

After a while you forget you are mad at 
us, and send in another story. This one is 
written in the first person. Up to April 15th 
of this year we have never used the first 
person. In that issue there is one story told 
by “me,” written by a promising young 
author who was changing over from con- 
fessions. 

This was a special case. It was an Indian 
story and we wanted one for a change, and 
this was the only one we’d seen in ages in 
which we could identify with a _ red- 
skinned heroine. We bought it in spite of 
the fact that it was written in the first 
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person. We are still a third person magazine. 

Your story goes back with a notation to 
that effect. So you change all the pronouns 
and return it to us, saying, “This is the 
story you said you’d buy if I wrote it in 
third person.” 

Is that what we said ? 

Next time, you send us a story that we 
can almost use. There are three pairs of 
characters in it, the girls called Gillian, Lil- 
lian and Lillithh The men are Tim, Tom 
and Jim. There are three supers called 
Wilkins, Wilcox and Wilson. (I am not 
making this up). 

We don’t know which person is which 
and get more muddled on this somewhat 
important point, the farther we go into the 
story. 

And yet there is something in the plot that 
appeals to us. One slight mechanical change 
might make it available, and while you are 
about it we beg you to be kind to animals 
and rechristen your characters. 

You make the mechanical change. You 
are not convinced that it should be made, 
so the result is most unconvincing. You 
return the manuscript, leaving all the names 
as they were and saying to us, “I have made 
the characters so distinct that only a very 
stupid person could get confused by the simi- 
larity of the names.” 

We send the story back and there is an- 
other hiatus. 

After six months or so you send us a 
story that everybody else in town has turned 
down. We don’t mind that, but we do mind 
the fact that you have left the hero out of it. 
We return it with the comment that we 
consider a hero should be as important in 
a love story as he is in the girl’s life. We 
urge you to think of your next as a drama 
for some Young Blood on the screen. We'd 
like to put in a good word for our own pet, 
Leif Erickson, but Tyrone Power or Robert 
Taylor, anyone you admire, will do. Then 
you will keep him on the stage, and you will 
give him good lines and good business, and 
not let minor characters take his role away 
from him. 

You write back that you always suspected 
we were mad as a hatter, and now you’re 
sure of it. You don’t like juveniles at all, 
aha! Boris Karloff is your favorite actor. 





“Time was, sonny, when there was printing in all 
these magazines. ‘Reading matter’ we used to call it.” 


Since, through no fault on either side, 
your mind is closed to us, we will have to let 
it go. No hard feelings. We simply return 
your stories without analyzing, without sug- 
gesting. Oh, yes, they continue to come to 
us in our turn, for you are having a rather 
thin time everywhere. But we do not criti- 
cize any more. The noncommital courtesy 
of the rejection slip is henceforth ours. 

You decide to be foxy. You will send in 
a synopsis. We’ll have to say something if 
we turn down a synopsis. Something to give 
ourselves away ; something to which you can 
answer back to which. 

So one night you sit down and start a 
parlor game. It is on the order of “Conse- 
quences.” You haven’t any idea, but you 
set up your boy and girl, and have them 
looking at each other in a mirror. 

Two or three neighbors drop in and you 
let them play, too. Grandmother and the 
five-year-old do their share of collaborating 
on the plot. Everybody adds a little some- 
thing he, she or it has seen or heard. You 
keep on folding the paper over, so that 
nothing that happens need have any con- 
nection with anything else. 

We claim we like drama, so you'll give us 
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drama. The result is that there is plenty of 
racing and chasing on Canobie Lea. The 
characters bustle about all through the story, 
running up and down stairs, jumping onto 
horses or into automobiles, leaping off cliffs, 
shooting at their enemies, saving their friends 
from drowning, from a fire at sea, and an 
airplane crash. 

Since it is a “love story,” you put in a 
few kiss-and-slap situations and a spanking 
for good measure. You explain that there 
will always be a mirror handy, to which the 
heroine can dash whenever she changes color 
or has on a nice dress. She could not possibly 
know she is blushing, nor what she has on, 
without the aid of a mirror. 

We can be foxy, too. We won’t argue. 
We send it back, saying simply that we do 
not like it. This is unanswerable, because 
it is a fact about us, and not about your 
synopsis. What we really want to say is, 
“Quit your kidding.” 

When you get it back you go around tell- 
ing people: “There! That proves they don’t 
know what they want. That story has every 
single thing in it that was ever in the maga- 
zine.” We agree with you about that: it 
had everything in it except Martians. 

Later on, you find the clue to our strange 
behavior. You don’t live in New York, so 
of course you can’t sell us. You have just 
learned from a smart-aleck article that the 
way to sell a story is to make a (completed) 
pass at the editor. 


II.—(It Happens Tuts Way, Too) 

E had never seen your work before, but 

it was 25% sold when we opened the 
first manuscript. Nice black ribbon, generous 
margins, clean type. You did not begin with 
a girl admiring herself before a mirror. You 
did not begin with three pages of pluperfect 
tense. The story started to move in the 
first line: 


Into the harness room of the old barn 
Margot crept stealthily and sat down at the 
piano Aunt Hattie had banished from the 
house. It was eight o’clock and almost dark. 
We were intrigued from that first line. We 

were there in the darkening barn with 
Margot, and in the house Aunt Hattie lurked 
to thwart and oppress us. 


DIGEST 


The story picked us up and carried us 
right along. The plot grew out of the open- 
ing set-up as a beanstalk grows out of a 
bean. 

Margot lit an oil lamp and stood it at one 
end of the keyboard. And she began to play. 
Aunt Hattie had no money to waste on sing- 
ing lessons, but you had to keep up your 
practice. The girl’s slender fingers caressed 
the yellowed keys; the young contralto voice 
took up the melody. 


There was a bit of song, broken off as the 
door opened on a gust of wind and a man 
came in. 
but who has a better right in his own love 
story than the hero? He might have been 
the villain, for all we cared, but in this story 
Aunt Hattie was the villain. 


Obvious he was coming, of course, 


You loved your boy and girl, so you made 
us love them. When Aunt Hattie got in her 
dirty work and separated them, you your- 
self felt anxious to get them out of their 
troubles and into each other’s arms. So we 
felt anxious, too. Emotional suspense: we 
got it because you put it there for us to get. 

We have learned since that you do this 
in all your work: you give yourself to it as 
sincerely as you know how. You identify 
with your characters, live and move among 
them. When the story is from the girl’s 
point of view, you see with her eyes; hear 
with her ears; feel ‘with her feelers. 

You have known since you were little that 
you wanted to be a writer, and this is the 
proof that you are one. (A talent that is 
real always shows itself in childhood.) All 
the other things, technique, structure, ease 
in self-expression, can be added unto you. 
The creative gift cannot. It was always 
there. Before you were twelve years old, 
you got a dollar goldpiece for a composition. 

You make mistakes, of course, but when 
you do, you are willing to think it over, talk 
it over. You do not make up your mind 
that editors are your natural enemies. You 
seem to understand the self-evident truth 
that we are holding down our jobs in a 
competitive world; that we are looking for 
the best stories we can get; that we are 
trying to help you to give them to us. 

When we have to ask for a revision, you 
are willing to listen. You realize it is our 
problem as well as yours to get that story 
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heroine, or hero, as the case 
may be, and thus see for your- 
self that raking up ancient his- 
tory, dragging in inconsequen- 








tials or straying into other peo- 
ple’s minds, will break the web 
you are weaving, shift the at- 

















“Listen to this!” 


into its best possible form. You take your 
time. You do not get a story back in one 
mail and revamp it and send it out again in 
the next. You let the changes ripen in your 
mind. 

We bought that first story of yours, but 
we have had to send back others; but from 
all of them you learned. You understand 
that some of your writing, lots of your 
writing, must be chalked up to profit and 
loss) You know you can’t be paid concert 
rates for five-finger exercises. 

You would never dream of sending out 
a story of yours that flopped a couple of 
years ago, without rewriting it from the 
beginning. You can see faults in work you 
did four months ago, even in work you sold. 

You always try to stick to your central 
drive. You do not drag in a lot of ex- 
traneous information about the heroine’s 
schooldays and the size of her grandmother’s 
feet. You never tell the reader about any- 
thing. You go through your story with your 





tention, kill the suspense. 

You start with drama, jump 
into your story with both feet, 
and keep going. When you 
use a cataclysm of Nature in 
your plot, it belongs. You do 
not confuse action* with plot. 

The story never has to sit 
down and wait while you 
tell us all about it. You do not 
lapse into retrospect every few 
pages. Yes, of course we occa- 
sionally allow retrospect and 
flash-backs, but we buy the 
stories in spite of these tricks, 
not because of them. You are 
an amateur as yet and you 
realize it is best to steer clear 
of the elements that are hard 
to handle. 

We have never seen you, so 
it can’t be said we buy because 
you dine us. Neither do you 
gush at us in your letters and tell us all about 
how kind and sweet you’ve heard we are, so 
you know we’ll be kind enough to buy this 
story ; if we buy it you'll write a really good 
one next time, but meanwhile you need the 
money. 

We never declare a Be Kind to Authors 
Week. Contrariwise, we never turn things 
down because it is our week for showing our 
authority. 

We buy what is on the paper; what you 
have put down there. You write it because 
you want to write it, because you are burst- 
““* As a result of conflict between your charac- 
ters, or between characters and Nature, you get 
action out of your characters. When this action 
leads to situations out of which the characters 
develop a satisfactory and plausible solution—you 
have a Plot. 

Unnecessary action is the sort of stuff that is 
not a direct result of the essential conflict between 
your characters. Hold under suspicion any action 
that is parenthetical—that is action that can be 
cut out of the story without affecting the final 
solution.—Ed. 
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ing to let the world in on it, and in your 
handling of the situation you are absolutely 
sincere. The only really bad writing is in- 
sincere writing. You know this without being 
told, as you know so many things. 

We could not make a writer of you. “Only 
God can make a tree.” But we are willing 
and glad to do our bit toward cultivating 
and pruning when we see the tree show 
promise. 

And you are worth all the cultivation in 
the world. Half a dozen like you make our 
life an ever-renewing joy instead of a con- 
stant headache. 


III. 


You are both composites, of course. We 
seldom meet all the virtues combined in any 
one writer, and never all the idiosyncrasies. 

And we have the same thing to say to both 
of you: Write the kind of stories you want 
to write for the magazines you like to read. 

You’ve asked for a formula for a love 
story, so here it is: Love your boy and girl. 

You’ve asked for rules, so here are half a 
dozen : 


. Be sincere. 

. Jump into your story with both feet. 

Keep your action forward. 

Be sincere. 

. Pick a hero who is worth at least the 
salt in the tears that he causes. 

6. Be sincere. 

You inspirational writers should not think 
and reason too much during the actual 
writing. You will only confuse the Daemon 
and stop the flow. But after you are warmed 
up, after you get rolling, go back and chop 
off that exposition and retrospect which held 
up the beginning of your story. 

Authors are not expected to have too 
much critical faculty, but it is possible for 
all of you to revise your work. 

Just so long as you say, “My words are 
set like cement,” just so long you will go on 
sulking instead of selling. But since any- 
thing you tell your subconscious comes true, 
it is just as easy to tell it you are going to 
win as that you can’t and won't. 

You can learn to keep in time; you can 
play tunes instead of discords, and still 
Be Yourself. 
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To Hell With the Pulps- 
But God Bless ’em! 


ELL, how 
does the title 
strike you? Of 


course, Grandma 
Thursday would kick 
the dashboard out of 
her coffin if she should 
chance to see it, but 
granny has long since 
passed away, along 
with Godey’s Gal 
Book. My real title 
should be “J’d Like To 
Start Over Again,” 
and that’s what the 


By THomas THURSDAY 





ITH a quarter century of free lance 

magazine writing behind him, 

Tom Thursday, sat himself down 
in his Florida studio and picked up a 
newspaper. It bored him. He picked 
up the March copy of Writer’s DicEst 
and read the “heed-my-wail” by Art 
Burks, one of the country’s few million 
words a year men. “Huh!” said Tom, 
“it might be fun to tell the boys what I 
think—after 25 years of living on 
editors’ checks.” 

So he phoned us (collect). “By all 
means go ahead,” we told him, “The 
Dicest is the meeting grounds of all 
authors; and especially of those who 
don’t have the opportunity of chewing 
the fat with a couple of old war horses 
like yourself. 


are business men—or 
try to be. 

The duty of a mod- 
ern writer is to be a 
business man. He 
should howl] for the 
highest rates for his 
work, once established, 
and take all he can 
get, for the day com- 
eth, my little angels, 
when the editors will 
say, “Oh, that guy! 
He’s written out. What 
this book needs are 


editors of the DicEest 
thought they were go- 
ing to get. 


“diluted P” 





“How do you want it?” Tom asked, 


“We'll take it neat,” we said. 


some fresh, young 
writers.” That is what 
they will say and you 








Although good stuff 
is the only thing I am: 
sure I have gestated in more than a quarter 
of a century of hacksmithing, there have 
been some editorial yelps to the contrary. 
But you know—or will soon find out—how 
some editors are: they are mere human be- 
ings, with all the intelligence and lack of in- 
telligence of artists, embalmers, plumbers 
and gagmen. Naturally, some editors imag- 
ine themselves to be psychic, when they are 
merely sickic. 

From yon pulp heights, more than a quar- 
ter of a century look down upon me. In 
fact, too damned far down. They bury me, 
they smother me; they give me a pain in 
the rear-housing. Have I not earned real 
money, good money, during these long, ardu- 
ous years? Yea, verily, I have earned good 
dough, but not, not quite enough. No, sir— 
or ma’am—not nearly what I should have 
earned or could have earned had I used my 
head for more business and less cloud-climb- 
ing. Authors, I have heard, are poor busi- 
ness men. Well, why the dickens should they 
be? You will please note that all publishers 


will have to like it. 
As to this business 
of running dry—nuts! I have heard that 
whine and read that wheeze too many times. 
No writer—born to the purple—ever runs 
dry. How can he possibly run out of ideas? 
In a world like this, especially if he is a 
humorist, what with great comedians like 
Hitler and Mussolini banging the boobs 
around the lots? Ah, no, mes enfants, a real 
writer never runs dry. What he runs out of 
is—work. No true writer, worth his pepper, 
ever sits back and cries, “Migawd—I ain’t 
got no more ideas! I’m through! Where am 
I gonna get grub for the wife and kiddies?” 
I have encountered many writers who 
have thought they have gone to the well of 
creative writing so many times that they 
have used up the last bucket of thought. As 
to inspiration—phooey! What on earth do 
you mean by inspiration? The mug who 
tells you he can’t write unless he gets an in- 
spiration is either a circular neurotic of the 
third declension or a poseur. Writing, like 
porch-climbing on dark nights, is basically 
hard work. What the average writer needs, 
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“So that’s why he joined the Book-of-the-Month 


Club!” 


including your present Miami correspondent, 
is more day-working and less day-dreaming. 
Waiting for an inspiration, whatever that 
may be, is a Harveyized-steel excuse for plain 
and fancy loafing. Don’t spoof me, boys and 
girls, I am a veteran at this game, and I am 
just as lazy as you are. The sun is now 
shining over Biscayne Bay, and beyond I 
know lies the Gulf Stream, with the tarpon 
and the sailfish just panting to be caught, 
and here I am shut up in*’a room pounding 
out copy. Should I write or should I fish? 
I would rather fish than write, but you can’t 
cash fish. 

To all of you who are young and full of 
hope and ambition for writing, get yourselves 
a dark, even dank, basement, shut off the 
light of the sunshine and sit yourselves on a 
seater and go to it. That way lies success— 
the other way lies—well, it simply lies. All 
successful writers are habit-writers. What do 
I mean by habit-writers? I mean writers 
who have had the guts and the fortitude to 
set aside a certain portion of each day to 
work. The lad or lassie who tries this for a 
month will soon find that the whole body, 
both the mental and the physical, becomes 


automatically trained to the business at hand. 
Get started and the finish is usually just 
around the corner. 

But when a writer thinks he has run dry, 
he is merely looking for an excuse to shirk 
the job. (You should see me sometimes! 
I’ll even polish the furniture to duck writ- 
ing.) However, when editors begin to ditch 
a writer, it is more often his fault than the 
editors’. It may be that his style is dated ; 
but it is also probable that his work has be- 
come shabby. In brief, he has lost the old 
enthusiasm for the profession, and the old 
cheer-leader attitude that he began with. 
And don’t—don’t you ever lost that. Take 
the position that each yarn or article you are 
about to write is going to be your best, even 
your first crack at being in print, and note 
the difference. When the thrill of creation, 
the kick of seeing your name in print, and 
the pleasure of getting a check is no longer 
in your blood, the time has come for you to 
toss the typewriter out the window and in- 
vestigate the merits of truck driving. 


Me, I shall never run dry so long as I can 


find stamps, paper and a machine with 
which to wed words together. At the mo- 
ment, I have more ideas for articles and 


stories than I had when I began. Now that 
I have partly learned the difficult trade of 
writing for a living, why should I—or any- 
one—run dry? In a world such as this— 
teeming with everything that attracts the 
imagination—how can a writer run dry? 
Just so long as I can find an editor with a 
sense of humor—(a rare buzzard, by the 
way)—I shall continue to find something to 
write about, even if it be my Uncle Cali- 
thumpian Thursday, a deacon in the Holy 
Rollers. 


And now— 


’D like to start all over again. 

So would every other writer, if they 
were quite honest in their confessions. 
Writers, really, should have two lives to live. 
One to learn the art of writing and the other 
to cash in what they have learned. 

For myself, I’d like to have at least three 
lives. I figure this on the basis of the many 
damfool errors I have made in this. If there 
is a writer in this audience who has pounded 
out words for a decade or two, and would 
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not like to retrace his work, please raise your 
hands. (Gents, you are lying.) Each one of 
you mugs who have raised your hands would 
like to take another crack at this great and 
ever-interesting profession of writing. Each 
one of you would like to wipe many things 
off the slate of the past, erase all the errors, 
keep the experience, and start with clean 
sheets of paper. As I near the half-century 
mark in age, and look back upon my ap- 
prenticeship—(which is still going on)—I 
marvel that one guy could be so downright 
dumb and bull-headed. When I recall my 
many errors in judgment, my many stupid 
quarrels with editors who only sought to help 
me, I feel like getting the world’s largest 
dunce’s cap and sticking it on my head, with 
a sign, “A sap for the ages!” 

Really, you can’t call an editor a son of a 
witch and then expect him to buy your stuff. 
Contrary to the general belief of the begin- 
ning—and even professional—writer, editors 
have feelings. (Too many, I know, are 
merely stuffed BVD’s, but, thank God, they 
are in the minority.) Yapping at editors was 
one of my major errors. I should have been 
satisfied that I knew, personally, that Editor 
Alonzo P. Clunkhead was a quarter-wit, a 
numskull, an intellectual pauper, with fatty 
degeneration of the brain. But not me. I 
had to tell him via airmail or even telegram. 
And, since I paid for the airmail stamps and 
the telegram, who was the boob?. The fact 
that many writers and editors are guaran- 
teed dopes—the same as in any other line— 
is beside the point. The pivotal point is: 
The editorial “dope” can either reject or 
accept your story. If he accepts it, you get 
some cash. If he rejects it with suggestions 
for editorial revisions, then—in the name of 
God and the Twelve Apostles—why in hell 
should you call him a dope? 

Get this while you are still young: You 
can’t win an argument against an editor. 
You are behind the hate ball before you get 
started. I have tried for many years to let 
certain editors know what I thought of their 
judgments, and also their immediate geneal- 
ogy, but no dice. This little matter of tem- 
perament has cost me thousands of dollars. 


There was a time when I had sold one 
editor four straight yarns at three cents a 
word, a rattling fine pulp rate—and just try 
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and get it now! Anyway, he returned the 
fifth with a note suggesting that I eliminate 
two of the six characters and have the whole 
opus center around the remaining four. Did 
I accept the suggestion with gratitude and 
thank the editor for his kindness, as I should 
have? Hell no—I promptly took a Hitlerian 
fit and and rushed to the typewriter and 
dashed off this gem: 

“Your suggestion in re my story is im- 
possible to fulfill. It would kill the entire 
story or do you lack brains to sense that? 
Therefore, I am enclosing it again as is for 
your more careful consideration.” 

Clever, what? 

I felt that the story was swell—had I not 
written it? Besides, if the editor knew so 
much about writing, why wasn’t he writing, 
instead of editing? Magnificent reasoning! 
He returned the story the second time, with 
a plain rejection slip. Was I steamed up 
then! (When I look back upon those young 
days I believe I must have been hopped up 
as well as steamed up.) I carved out another 
brilliant letter, thus : 

“IT am returning herewith your rejection 
slip. I find that the first paragraph is lousy. 
Please rewrite it and submit it again.” 
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A signed rejection slip by the 


“Look, mother. 
editor!” 


At the time I thought that was kind of 
cute. Was I not getting even? The editor 
evidently thought I was a bore—which same 
I was. In short, I never heard from that 
editor any more. 

I'd like to start over again! 

If I could, I’d write that same fellow as 
follows : 

“Thank you for your kind letter. I quite 
agree, after re-reading the story, that two 
of the characters could safely be eliminated. 
I assure you that I appreciate your thought- 
fulness in making the sugvestions. You may 
expect the story again within the next few 
days.” 

That was the thing to write. It would 
have saved me that market, retained the 
friendship of the editor, and given me added 
checks. The possibility that the editor was 
all wrong was not the point. Editors have 
frequently been wrong. (And are you telling 
me!) But why antagonize cash? 

You say, “If editors are wrong, why not 
argue with them about it, and show them 
the light?” 

If Joe Louis should saunter up to you and 
say, “I can knock your head off!” what 
would you say? If you have a thimbleful of 
brains, you’d reply, “Joseph, my great big 


hero, I know you can do it. Why bother 
demonstrating?” You see the idea? 


As far as I am concerned, all editors are 
Joe Louis! For all I care, they can be right, 
wrong or intermediate, but for the past num- 
ber of years, they have always been right. 
(Greetings, Mr. Jack Byrne! Love and kisses, 
Anthony Rud! MHappy landing, Wesley 
Winans Stout! How’s the family, Arnold 
Gingrich?) If you are a tyro and learn the 
idea early in your career, you will save your- 
self a load of grief and have a larder filled 
with some extra tasty and appetizing checks. 
Meantime, stick this sage sign over your 
typewriter—Editors are always right! Of 
course, you might add, to salve your ego— 
The dopes! 


HE most sour-pussed editor will aid you 

if you rub his fur in the right direction. 
He will be glad to help you if you let him 
know that you will appreciate his advice. I 
never met an editor that did not have advice. 
In the old days, if I did not like it, I would 
hurl it back again. You must never do that. 
It’s costly. Yes, indeed; always cock an ear 
toward editorial attention. They love it. 
Later, if you should turn out to be a second 
Harry Witwer or a Dorothy Thompson, the 
editorial lad will allow six vest buttons to 
pop and say, “Who—Clyde Click? Say, you 
should have seen the first stories he sub- 
mitted to me. Awful. Positively terrible. 
But I could see the fellow had some talent 
and I kept coaching him along. I discovered 
Clyde Click—he turned out to be a honey 
of a writer.” 


Editors love to make discoveries. They are 
miners in the writing fields). Why not let 
them enjoy this harmless vanity? If four or 
five editors claim that they discovered you— 
as they did O. Henry, and others—what of 
it? You can’t lose. 


And now, if you will please pardon me, I 
feel a slight digression coming on. I want to 
slug the pulpunks—(how do you like the 
new word?) —in the publishing whirled who 
have made a new and insidious institution 
out of reprinting old stories. 

Time was when such fine, honorable 


houses as Street and Smith, Frank A. Mun- 
sey, and the like, had the pulp field to them- 
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selves. And when they did, writers got paid 
for their work in real money, up to five cents 
per word. They did not have to compete 
with a flock of ex-hamburger vendors now 
spraying the stands with five-bucks-a-reprint- 
story magazines. Now they must compete 
with such suey and, since the public is not 
privy to the deception, the sales of the older 
houses have fallen off and they, therefore, 
can’t pay their usual rates. And who is to 
blame? Writers, themselves. These dumbum 
lads think they are picking up some extra 
and easy money when they peddle their stuff 
to the reprint houses. Obviously, they are 
not. What they are doing, precisely, is to 
cut their own rates, automatically. Not only 
that, but when an original pulp paper pub- 
lisher, who has been paying a writer three 
cents per word, finds the same story and 
writer’s name in a pulpunk book, he is bound 
to become irked—and who can blame them? 

When the original markets have to lower 
their rates in order to compete with the 
pulpunks, where does the professional writer 
stand? I'll tell you: he stands in the WPA 
line, waiting for a job. He can no longer 
earn a living in the pulp fields because the 
publishers can no longer afford to pay living 
rates. Personally, if I were one of the origi- 
nal publishers, and found that one of my 
star scribes was re-selling his goo to the 
pulpunks, I’d not only take him off my buy- 
ing list, but I’d toss him in the ashcan, where 
the dope belongs. 

To date I have received four offers for re- 
prints. To date I have refused four offers 
of reprints. And I should like to print some 
of the notes I sent the publishers, but I am 
afraid this highly moral family journal would 
not set them in type. But you may place this 
on the records: So long as I live, and no 
matter how near I come to starvation, no 
reprint pulp house will ever get his maws on 
my stuff! .. .. Meanwhile, let’s hop back 
on the original track: 

I'd like to start over again. 

And this part is going to be difficult to 
write. It makes me feel like a mother who is 
compelled to toss her only begotten brat into 
the canal because she can no longer care for 
it. This is what I mean: If I had my crack 
at this writing racket again I’d break away 
from the dear old pulpops after the first 














“Could we interest you in a magazine subscription? 
We’re working our way through college!” 


year—or sooner. This is not a condemnation 
of the publishers and editors who have 
treated me splendidly. They have paid me 
well, and sometimes too well for the triple- 
tripe I have spawned, while the editorial 
friendships I have gained are pure golden. 
But—the money was not enough. Regardless 
of the fact that I at one time cormmanded 
top pulp prices, it was still not enough. 

I am certain now that at least half of my 
pulpiffle, given more careful treatment, 
would have made the slick grades, at from 
three to ten times the money. So, to you 
who are on the doorstep of a writing career, 
I suggest that you make every effort to crack 
down on the Big Boys. Hurl your work at 
them before you become too grooved in 
pulpatter. Stick this in your hat-band: One 
successful year in the slicks equals ten in the 
Pulps. 

It may be that you are just a born pul- 
popper and your style can never make the 
slick slants and requirements. But before 
you think you can’t, why not first think you 
can—and then bombard hell out of them? 
There will be plenty of time to return to the 
pulps later. The chief distinction between 
the pulpops and the slicks is merely one of 
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style and a little better—not much—brand 
of writing. As to plots—listen! The best 
plots—and I mean the very best—are found 
in the dear old pulps! I once asked a very 
eminent and successful pulp editor what he 
thought of the plots in the slick mags, and 
he said, “They can have them. Our readers 
would revolt if we printed anything like 
that. Our readers want stories, and stories 
have plots.” 


So—sock the slicks! While you are young 
and have your enthusiasm running in high 
gear, go after the real dough-books. Many 
of them keep script-scouts on the road, fer- 
reting out new writers that they think show 
talent. I never heard of a pulp house send- 
ing out writer-kidnapers, have you? Which 
means, of course, when the slicks send out 
scouts, they need new writers. And they do 
need new authors. Why? All former suc- 
cessful slick lads are now yanking some real 
coin in the land of Hollywood, which pay 
more. 





S to the present state of the pulps—ah me 
alas and alackaday! We now have the 
magnificent rate of one-half cent per word— 
for new stories. I asked the head of one of 
these half-cent chains why he didn’t pay 
money for his stories and he said he couldn’t 
afford to. Like hell he couldn’t! This con- 
versation was in Miami Beach, and if you 
have ever been at Miami Beach during the 
season, you will know that no bums can 
afford to stay there more than five minutes. 
The truth of the matter is this: So long as 
the half-cent beezarks carf get writers to sell 
their goo for that rate, the half-cent wizards 
will bask in the sunshine of Miami Beach— 
while the typewriter dopes bask in the mud 
and slush of the cold country. 


The lousiest story in the world is worth 
more than a half-cent per word—the mere 
work of running it through the typewriter 
is worth that much. Only saps sell stories 
for that rate. Of course, if you are one of 
those merry monkeys who likes to see your 


name in print—well, your head is just that 
shape and there is nothing that I can do 
about it. But, just the same, tap your head 
and you will hear an echo—you have some- 
thing to rent. 

Add this to the records: When I find my- 
self so mentally weak that I peddle my new 
—or even old—yarns for one-half cent per 
word—I hereby publicly request that some 
one take me out in the backyard and aim a 
machine-gun in my direction. I deserve to 
be shot before sunrise—and should be. And, 
if you don’t mind, place some of the half- 
cent a word publishers beside me when the 
firing begins. I’d like to have the pleasure 
of falling on them when I go down. 

I must not forget to record the type of 
stoneheads, from all walks of life, who are 
willing to put their time against yours in 
collaboration. They have what they think is 
a large idea, and all they want of you is to 
do the mere writing. That is all, just the 
mere writing. That should be quite easy; in 
fact, they would do it, themselves, only they 
just haven’t got the time. Professional 
writers have all the time in the world. It’s 
such an easy life, don’t you think? 

I shall positively poison the next clown 
who asks me to collaborate. I am quite 
through with such nonsense. Would you 
walk into a lawyer’s or doctor’s office and ask 
him for free advice? 

And I must not forget the weird males 
and females who call on me and whinny, 
“You should really write my life story. It 
beats any of the stories I have read in the 
magazines!” If I listen for a moment—and 
I used to listen for more than a moment—I 
soon find that their life stories are about as 
thrilling as that of a head of rhubarb. But 
again I must be courteous and thank them 
for calling and taking up my time—a writer 
is never busy—they just sit by the roadside 
and do a good deed a day, and starve to 
death, if they do. 

Yes ; I’d like to start over again. 

On second thought, I’m going to. 
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Editor For A Week 


OR one who 

has been on the 

receiving end of 
enough rejection 
slips to fill a good- 
sized barrel, playing 
editor for a week is a 
very interesting ex- 
perience. It is al- 
most like being in 
court on trial for 
your life, and then 
suddenly finding 
yourself in the 
judge’s seat. After 
you’ve sat there for 
a while you begin to 
suspect that even a 
judge may have his 
problems. 

Of course, the first 
thing I noticed about 
your manuscripts was 
their appearance, 
and I couldn’t help 
being more favorably 
impressed by the ones 
which looked well. 


Those which were written by hand or typed 
with worn-out ribbons were so hard to read 
that I could scarcely keep my mind on the 
stories. You may have been told that your 
handwriting is beautiful, but it didn’t look 
very beautiful to me on a manuscript. And 
I certainly wouldn’t recommend using a 
typewriter which has its keys out of line. 
I got cock-eyed trying to read the results. I 
know this is hard on you if you happen to 
own a broken-down typewriter and can’t 
afford a new one, but that is how I felt. 


Some of you who had good typewriters at 


your disposal turned out manuscripts which 
looked pretty sloppy, and I can’t see much 


excuse for this. 


I found that those of you who were too 


(Anonymous ;—sorry, Eb.) 








Three judges read the short short stories 
submitted to the Liberty Magazine-Writer’s 
Digest $2,500.00 contest. One of the judges is 
an author who closely approximates the top 
cream of the Digest readers. She has sold to 
Woman’s Home Companion (a short story for 
$400), two dozen stories to the love pulps, 
several stories to Holland’s, a newspaper serial, 
and some off-trail quality fiction to the “little 
magazines.” She also does trade journal arti- 
cles, and biographical sketches for Sunday 
newspapers. For the past five years she has 
made her way as a “free lancer,” and has had 
no previous editorial experience. 

We picked her as one of our judges because 
we wanted to know how a writer who knows 
the problems and joys of the profession, and 
whose sympathies are 100% with the author 
would react to “run-of-the-mail-contest- 
stories.” 

This author became so delighted, so ebullient 
whenever she actually found a hopeful story 
that she rushed out into our office holding the 
script aloft and demanding that everybody else 
read it, too. If ever anybody really tried to dig 
out the nuggets, this lady did. 

And the result, of course, as every editor 
knows, is that the average story is so very bad 
that any half way decent script, that is at- 
tractive physically as well, looks like genius 
besides ‘“the-run-of-the-mail.” The awful com- 
petition furnished by most authors serves only 
to make the ambitious intelligent author seem 
infinitely better, by comparison. 








looked even worse. 


lazy to retype a 
sloppy page were al- 
most always the ones 
who were too lazy to 
rewrite their stories 
and polish them. In 
a few hours of read- 
ing I made a very 
interesting discovery, 
The worse a manu- 
script looks, the 
worse it usually is. I 
know it’s treason, but 
I believe now that 
any editor would be 
quite justified in re- 
jecting unread all 
sloppy, poorly typed 
manuscripts. Read- 
ing them is simply 
not worth the trou- 
ble. 

Some of you tried 
to attract attention 
by the appearance 
of your manuscripts, 
and I’m afraid that 
this is pretty useless. 


A story typed in blue and red ink looked 
rather silly to me, and a story typed in two 
columns with a fancy, hand-drawn title 
There is absolutely no 
point in trying to make your story look like 
a page from a magazine, because editors are 
accustomed to buying in manuscript form. 
And it’s a waste of time to send in illustra- 
tions with your story. If it sells, the magazine 
will take care of the illustrations. 


I understand now why manuscripts should 
be double spaced. It’s easier to read them. 
But I was rather surprised to find how much 
I disliked triple spacing between paragraphs. 


Each triple space gave me a little jolt and 
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was like an interruption in the story. And 
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here’s another point: Some of you used 
heavy, expensive paper—much nicer than I 
can afford—and then heartlessly folded those 
lovely manuscripts four times so that they 
would fit into small envelopes. Why don’t 
you buy some 9x12 manila envelopes and 
mail your stories flat with a cardboard to 
keep them from bending? They’ll look bet- 
ter, of course, and keep their freshness much 
longer. 

Many of you are shaky when it comes to 
spelling and grammar. Some of the mistakes 
were undoubtedly due to carelessness, and 
for your own sakes you really ought to re- 
read your manuscripts after typing them. If 
you write “feffow” for fellow, “googles” for 
goggles, or say that a man has “blue eyes 
and gray sideboards,” the reader is going to 
laugh, no matter how serious your story. 

But most of you who made mistakes ob- 
viously did it through ignorance, and if you 
want to tell your stories you’d better take 
yourselves in hand. The fact that you’re a 
high school or even a college graduate does 
not necessarily mean that you’re a good 
speller. I know plenty of college graduates 
who can’t spell at all. Get out that story 
and look up every three-syllable word in the 
dictionary—I dare you to! 


The grammar problem is more serious be- 
cause bad grammar is usually the result of 
insufficient education. If you had to leave 
school early and go to work, you have all 
my sympathy—but that won’t help you with 
an editor when one of youy characters “lays 
dying”. You’d better buy a good grammar 
and study it at home in the evening. And 
don’t try to tell me you haven’t time to do 
this. You had time to write that story, 
didn’t you? 

Some of you will even have to learn that 
a pause requires a comma, and the end of a 
sentence a period. I got thoroughly mixed 
up trying to read one manuscript composed 
of sentences like, “Jerry walked down, the 
street.” And several times I was lost in long 
sentences which contained no commas what- 
soever. 


Almost all of you make the mistake I’ve 
had to fight against ever since I began to 


write. Your stories are too wordy. I feel 
better about it myself, now that I know how 
many others have the same trouble. Prac- 
tically every manuscript I read would have 
been improved by making it two or three 
hundred words shorter. If you had a story 
in this contest and didn’t win a prize, try re- 
writing and tightening it, just to see for your- 
self how much better it is. This rewriting 
and tightening is good exercise for any 
writer. Hard work? Sure it’s hard work— 
you don’t have to tell me. I couldn’t begin 
to count the stories I’ve rewritten ten or even 
fifteen times. But who told you that it was 
easy to be a writer? 


Most of the stories I read began much too 
slowly. So start this tightening process by 
cutting down the first page to one or two 
paragraphs. In a short short you dare not 
amble along for two or three paragraphs 
as one writer did, talking about the “dark, 
mysterious, swirling waters of Lethe,” and 
the “ghostly emanations of despairing souls,” 
without introducing a single character or giv- 
ing the reader the slightest clue as to what 
the story is about. If I had been reading for 
pleasure those paragraphs would have fin- 
ished me. So would a whole page devoted to 
telling me how upset and tearful the heroine 
was, without giving me any idea of what had 
upset her. I read one story in which the 
problem actually was not introduced until 
the third page. The writer of this tale should 
throw out the first two pages and start over. 
Only the fact that I was supposed to read 
that story got me through it. 


T seemed to me that a lot of you sat down 

at your typewriters without having a really 
clear idea of what you wanted to say. And 
as a result I didn’t get a very clear idea of 
what you wanted to say either. Some of 
your stories were almost like puzzles to me— 
I wasn’t quite sure what had happened even 
when I finished them. 


Before you write a word, you’d better be 
sure that you have a problem, a dramatic 
climax, and at least one character who is 
either sympathetic, or so interesting that 
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nobody cares whether he is sympathetic or 
not. There were plenty of manuscripts 
which lacked one of these essentials. One 
rather charming story about a cat that was 
proud of its tail and lost it in an accident 
treated the climax with such contempt that 
I scarcely realized it was there. 


Many of you did just the reverse. You 
turned out three or four pages of pretty dull 
reading and then, with the air of a man 
pulling a rabbit from a hat, produced your 
surprise endings. Sometimes the endings 
were very good, but the trouble with that 
system is that nobody is going to stay with 
your story long enough to find out what the 
ending is. 

Personally I think that a short short story 
should be something more than just a trick 
played on the reader, especially if that trick 
insults his intelligence. In some of your 
stories there was such an obvious false build- 
up that I was actually annoyed when I 
reached the denouement. I remember par- 
ticularly one story about a mother who was 
worried over her son. I was made to believe 
that he was a condemned criminal and 
would soon be electrocuted. It turned out 
that he was merely a football player and she 
was afraid he might be hurt in a game. This 
build-up was so deliberately false that it 
could not possibly represent the feelings of 
even the most nervous mother, unless she 
was ready to be put in a strait jacket. I par- 
ticularly resented the way I was made to be- 
lieve that the son would be electrocuted. The 
writer talked about the “thing” which was to 
be placed on his head, and said that the 
mother couldn’t remember its name, though 
she had read about it in the papers. You 
can’t tell me that any mother of a football- 
playing son could possibly escape knowing 
that the “thing” he wore on his head was 
called a helmet. 


The only way you can fool me or anyone 
else without annoying us, is by making the 


‘deception seem logical. This was done very 


well in a tale about a small boy who stole 
what he thought was a nickel. He tried to 
buy something with it and was sent away by 
the storekeeper, who told him he had stolen 
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“I couldn’t get the room rent reduced but the man- 
agement made me poet laurate of the hotel!” 


the money. Until the last minute I couldn’t 
guess how the storekeeper had gotten this 
information. But I was quite satisfied with 
the ending because it wasn’t hard to imagine 
a child mistaking a five-dollar gold piece for 
a nickel. 


HE easiest ways to spot an amateurish 

story is by a trite and time-worn expres- 
sion. No really good writer would have any- 
thing to do with one of them, unless he was 
trying to be funny. Whenever I saw “inno- 
cent babe,” “flashy gangster,” “you should 
see the other guy,” or met a villain who 
“sneered” every time he opened his mouth, 
I began to suspect that the story would not 
be worth finishing. And if you honestly can- 
not think of a better simile than “as different 
as night and day,” I believe you had better 
give up writing and learn how to manicure 
nails or sell brushes. Personally I think these 
expressions look even worse in quotation 
marks. One writer said that his hero was 
“experiencing what is sometimes termed 
‘the morning after the night before’.” To 
me this merely meant that he knew the 
phrase was trite, but had been too lazy to 
think up a better one. 
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Many of you seem to think that you 
cannot emphasize a sentence without under- 
lining it. You even underlined whole para- 
graphs, which distracted my attention from 
the stories. If you want to emphasize some- 
thing, why not do it by your choice of 
words? Words are like paints—and you 
don’t emphasize a color by underscoring it. 

Do try to keep up to date. A closed mind 
is fatal to a writer. Calling women “females” 
went out with James Fenimore Cooper, and 
you'll only make people smile if you do it 
now. Double titles aren’t short 
stories either. One is plenty. 


used on 


Some of the conversation I read was pretty 
stilted and unnatural. Nobody in real life 
ever asks, “You, of course, surmise the reason 
for our call?” He’d say, “You know why 
we’re here; don’t you?” or something like 
that. And can you imagine a frightened girl 
saying to herself, “Begone, fear, and do not 
trespass in the mind of a rational being”? 
Especially when the same girl later says to 
the hero, “You’re an insistent cuss.” When 
you’re writing a speech, why don’t you try 
asking yourself, “Would I say it that way?” 
And then write it down the way you would 
say it. Of course this rule won’t always work, 
but I think it will help you. 

You'd better 
speak in dialect, unless you just 
that dialect by a few touches. And making 
an uneducated man say “ain’t” in one para- 
graph and “he doesn’t” in another is a bit 
inconsistent. The distinction between “he 
doesn’t” and “he don’t” is made only by 
educated people, and sometimes not even by 
them. 

And please—please don’t stop in the midst 
of an important conversation and then go on 
without the aid of your characters. I read 
one story in which a woman was called to 
the telephone and told that her husband had 
been injured. This is how the writer gave 
her reaction : 

“‘What happened? Is he 
tions, answers, while her heart pounded 
wildly.” 

To me that “etc.” was exactly like a slap 
in the face. When I’m interested in a story, 
I’m interested in the characters. I want to 
know what they say, not what the writer 


characters 


. 


not have your 


= ee 
suggest 


etc.?’? Ques- 


thinks about it. I don’t mean that you have 
to record every word of their conversations, 
but when you interrupt one of them at an 
important point you’re being just as crude 
as if you had interrupted a real person. 

If you met a very dull man in real life, 
you wouldn’t like him. And I don’t like him 
when I meet him in your story either. 

I hate to do this, but I’ll have to say a few 
words about plagiarism. At least two of you 
want to remember that using someone else’s 
copyrighted ideas is stealing, no matter where 
you get them. And it’s dangerous business 
because you are sure to be found out, and 
that will finish your career as a writer. 


FTER reading so many stories, I find 

that I can remember only a few. Of 
these, there were two which appealed to me 
very strongly. One was that tale about the 
youngster who stole a five-dollar gold piece. 
It has a main character who is sympathetic 
and understandable—a neglected small boy 
with a craving for ice cream. I couldn’t help 
being interested in his struggle with himself 
before he stole what he thought was a nickel, 
and in his feeling of guilt afterward. I liked 
that little boy, and when you like someone 
you want to find out what happens to him. 
The characters in this story seemed real to 
me—even the boy’s stepmother, who turned 
out to be quite sympathetic when I knew her 
better. Personally I prefer stories in which 
the problems are created, not by _black- 
hearted villains who sneer at everybody and 
everything, but by normal human beings 
who make mistakes and have misunder- 
standings. 

The second story was blessed with a tre- 
mendously interesting and unusual situation. 
An important Nazi is suffering from a serious 
ailment, and in desperation he is forced to 
seek aid from the exiled Jewish doctor who 
had formerly taken care of him. I don’t see 
how anyone could begin a story like that 
without wanting to finish it. The plight of 
the Jewish doctor wins instant sympathy, and 
you can’t help being interested in an im- 
portant Nazi, no matter what you think of 
him. So this yarn had both a sympathetic 
character and an interesting one—a very 
nice combination. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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How Good an Editor 
are Your 


Here are some samples of writing taken 
at random from stories submitted to the D1- 
GEST contest. (This is the sort of competi- 
tion your story faced, and that your manu- 
scripts must beat in every editorial office.) 
What do you think of these examples? 

“Then suddenly, his jaws clamped shut as his 

harrowed eyes followed a big kid wearing duck 
pants with lead pipe in his hands. 


“Anne Gregory,” she exclaimed. “You haven't 
changed a bit. I’d have known you anywhere!” 
2 “Why, Mona, imagine our meeting on top 

of a Fifth Avenue bus! It’s ten years, isn’t 
ms 


Mona nodded. “Yes, and I lost complete track 
of you so that I couldn’t even send you an in- 
vitation to my wedding!” They both laughed. 

“I’m on my way to the Plaza now,” Anna 
told her. 

“So am I,” Mona replied. “The food is al- 
ways so good. Couldn’t we have lunch together?” 

“Sorry, but I’m meeting some one.” 


“Stop !’”? Wayne’s face was a sneering mask of 
cruelty and triumph. “I’ve got something to say.” 
3 “Deathbed repentance?” 

“Repentance? Never! I’m a happy and satis- 
fied man, for I’ve tricked you into murdering 
me! I get a painless death—you get a life time 
of remorse! Ah!” he taunted, “smug, proud, 
superior; a stuffed shirt if there ever was one, 
you looked at me with contempt—and then sink 
to the level of a drug fiend! With all my faults, 
I never did that!” He rocked with shrill laughter, 
clapping his hands in mad delight at the pallid 
man he had duped. 

JIM was always gone on Wednesday nights. 
Thursday nights he was always home. Other 
4, nights he came when he could conveniently. 
On Wednesday nights and on other nights 
when Jim was not at home, Melinda slept behind 
a locked door guarded by Owl. But on Thurs- 
day night and other nights when Jim was at 
home, Melinda slept with Jim. And she neither 
knew nor cared whether the key was in the lock 
or the dog on the place. Jim was big and hand- 
some and utterly fearless. That was the reason 
Melinda had married him, if she needed a reason. 


The following opened a story : 
Did you ever plan what you would do if, after 
you had turned out the lights and dozd off, 
a noise at the window would awaken you and 
you made out in the heavy darkness the dim 
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outline of a masked burglar raising the sash? Or, 
if, after sitting up late reading Kit Carson or 
Buffalo Bill, you should be startled awake by a 
flash light and you'd find yourself sitting up 
looking into the muzzle of an old fashioned 
forty-four? Or, maybe, if, having a superstition 
of things happening in groups of three, you went 
to sleep remembering that a house three blocks 
away had been robbed night before last. 

Here’s some dialogue : 

“Tl be glad when we reach Seattle and this 
trip is over,’ Mrs. Blivens fretted. 

“Now, Cora, her husband sympathized, “you’re 
still upset over this morning.” 

“Well,” she admitted, “maybe I am. I’ve a 
good mind to write the Steamship Company about 
it. Never have I had to sit at a table with 
so many impossible people as on this trip. All 
the way to Alaska and back.” 

“But, dear,” he remonstrated, “some of them 
seem to be rather nice people.” 


Following are some comments on the above 
examples: 

1. The sentence structure is bad. Good choice 
of words, but the author is too lazy to re-write. 

2. This is the sort of dialogue editors have to 
read all day. It is stilted, and unreal. It lacks 
snap, and there is no lift or originality in phras- 
ing. The conflict in the dialogue sags. 


3. An average example of why an editor 
appreciates good writing when he gets a chance 
to read it. This is a common or garden variety 
of cliche writing. Note “Sneering mask,” “stuffed 
shirt,” “sink to the level,” “rocked with laughter.” 
These are unoriginal and have been used so often 
that the editorial palate for them is dulled. 

4. It is natural in the heat of writing to 
repeat yourself. However, this should be taken 
out when the script is re-written and polished. 

5. The best way to begin a short-short is with 
a narrative hook that brings the reader right 
smack into a situation that is part and parcel 
of the plot. Never begin with an essay. This 
one does. 

6. Wooden dialogue; fresh and dripping from 
the editorial slush pile. Except, possibly, for the 
last line, this dialogue is without sparkle or 
feeling. 

The best encouragement a writer can ever 
have is to read the slush mail in any editorial 
office. The reaction is always the same: Good 
Lord—if this is what editors have to buy from— 
I can beat it fifty ways from Sunday.” Well, 
orother, go to it. 
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“Hello—Sister—Give me the City Desk!” 








An Idea a Day 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By Frank A. Dickson 




















FOR JUNE 


1: Raiser of wool-bearing rabbits. Method 
of preparing the pelts for market. Rabbit 
breeders’ clubs in your city. The biggest 
source of income may be from sale of rabbit 
meat. x 

2: Talking books for blind students. How 
sigthless pupils at a school near you, or in a 
state, get their lessons. 

3: Aged ladies of your city who take regu- 
lar rides or long trips in airplanes. 

4: Progress of the public school system in 
your town since its inception. First teachers. 

5: Young musicians who are exceptionally 
talented. 

6: Interview with a retired soldier-of-for- 
tune who is living in your city. 

7: Veteran Sunday School worker who 
has set a record in attendance. 

8: History of the local fire department. 

9: Odd homes, as caves, old funeral 
coaches or street cars, or houses in trees. 
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10: Prominent business men who farm as 
a hobby. 

11: Adventures 
agent. 

12: Growth of the Little Theater League 
in your city. 

13: Oldest undertaker in your city or 
state. Progress of mortuary profession. 

14: History of your police department. 
List of police chiefs. 

15: How railroads played an important 
part in development of your section. 

16: Girl baseball players, like pitchers. 
All-girl teams. 

17: National Guard of your state. Its 
duties and activities ; insight into its training. 


of a Federal narcotic 


18: Development of local postoffice. 

19: Experiences of a life guard. Occa- 
sional need of barrel; most thrilling rescues. 

20: A haunted house or well. 

21: This year is the one hundredth birth- 
day of baseball. Trace growth of the na- 
tional pastime in your city or state from early 
times, discuss notable teams and players both 
past and present, and tell of major league 
stars from your section. 

22: History of the American Legion post 
in your city. 

23: Gamecock fighting in your region. 
Although practically all of the states have 
outlawed the sport, “bootleg” fights thrive to 
a great degree. 

24: Buried treasure in your section. Num- 
ber of attempts made to locate it; reason for 
its burial. 

25: How your state rates in airplane 
travel. Number of airports. Any aircraft 
factories? Number of flying licenses issued 
to aviators in your state. 

26: Blind inmates at the state prison. 
What they do, if anything ; how any of them 
showed good aim when killing anybody. 

27: Diseases in early times; early doctors 
and their methods; erection of hospitals. 

28: Old agricultural societies. 


29: Churches of pioneer times that meted | 
out hard justice to flaunters of religious laws ; } Sener 


question of Sunday traveling; 


uproars. 
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Making Characters Live— 
I Do It This Way 


By Dorotuy McCLeary 


IDING down Second Avenue in a bus, 
R I saw in a store window the sign: 

Live Carp Today. And I thought to 
myself, what if magazine and book publish- 
ers advertised that way: Live Characters for 
sale. Step up and buy ten cents’ worth, forty 
cents’ worth, two dollars’ worth of nice, 
fresh, live characters! Well, it would be a 
bargain at any price. Live characters are 
rare. Whenever a writer does succeed in 


| turning out a live character he’s as pleased 


' and surprised about it as anybody. 


For characters, unlike carp, are not to be 
had simply by fishing in the sea. They are 
made out of nothing, so to speak. Their 
creation takes place down in the dark pass- 
ages of the subconscious. No wonder then 
that once we start in with a character-germ 
we are never quite sure what, if anything, 
will come to life from it. ” 


I must explain what I mean by ‘character- 


ee germ.’ As we know, every writer has his 


own way of getting into a story. Some think 
of a plot or situation first, then find charac- 
ters to fit it. Much of our detective and ad- 
venture fiction is written in this way. 


Others get the idea first of a certain strik- 
ing character or group of characters and let 
the story build itself around this personal 
element. An excellent method, if handled 
with skill; but there is the danger here that 
the story, lacking a well-defined situation, 
might degenerate into nothing but a charac- 
ter sketch. 

Still a third group of writers begin with an 
abstract idea—such as the glory or self-sacri- 


) fice the effect of environment on an adopted 


meted | child, the persistence of first-love, moral re- 


laws; 


ligious | 


; : ; “ge 

parneeation through kindness, etc. This is a 
ifamiliar field for the confession writer. But 
}it requires a very flexible ingenuity in order 


actors | t© supply both characters and situation. I 


}venture to guess that at least two-thirds of 


the stories that start out well but somehow 
never get past the first few pages, belong in 
this category. 

My own choice of method is a combina- 
tion of the first two. Like many beginners I 
first fell into the pitfall of approaching a 
story through characterization alone. Now 
I find it best to wait, if I have a character in 
mind, until a situation comes along which 
might conceivably fit him. Conversely, I 
keep a number of situations always in mind 
while I wait for the right character to swim 
into my ken. (It’s very much like the game 
of Canfield, that old solitaire standby, in 
which you keep looking over your stack of 
cards, watching for a chance to place a red 
ten on the black Jack or a black queen on 
the red king.) 

So that now when I say ‘character-germ’ I 
mean a story-germ with a character to 
match. Or, to put it more definitely, I mean 
that I have in mind a certain man or woman 
whom I can see but vaguely, as if through 
the wrong end of a pair of opera-glasses, but 
who for some reason or other begins to inter- 
est me enough to make me want to write 
about him. Equally, I am aware of a certain 
situation or sequence of events which, com- 
bined with this vague figure, appear to me 
likely to make a good story. 

Let me illustrate how this works out. 

Sometime ago there was a story in the 
newspapers about an oldish man, a recluse, 
who was found murdered in bed in his cabin 
on the outskirts of a little town. Investiga- 
tion into the crime revealed that shortly be- 
fore his death the man had befriended two 
vagrant women who had come to his door 
begging. He gave them food and lodging for 
several days, then the three parted on the 
best of terms. A few days later the murder 
occurred. The women were suspected, traced 
and found in a neighboring state. They 
finally confessed that they had stolen back 
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to the man’s cabin one night and murdered 
him for the sake of a small sum of money 
he had shown them. Each blamed the other 
for the actual killing. 

This case, sordid though it is, seems to me 
packed with dramatic possibilities. Accord- 
ingly I cut out all the clippings I could find 
about it and pasted them in my scrapbook. 

Lately there has begun to form in my 
mind the faint image of a solitary, middle- 
aged man of tall and rugged build, hatless 
winter and summer, who seems to spend 
most of his time out in a Could 
this be the man I have been waiting for to 
fit into the above situation? I think it very 
likely. If so, what has the rowboat got to do 
with the incident of the and the 
man? I don’t know. But since the rowboat 
has presented itself to me in this subcon- 
scious way, I feel instinctively that it must 
belong to the story just as much as it ob- 
viously does to the character. 

With further preparation or 
thought, then, I might sit down to begin a 
story based primarily on the man in a row- 
boat, with the very 
vaguely at the back of my mind. 


rowboat. 


women 


no fore- 


newspaper clipping 
Let’s see how such a story might start off 
for the important thing is first of all to 
make a beginning. We might start by de- 
scribing the man and the scene, somewhat 
like this : 
It was the first warm day of spring. 
The water on Benjamin Lake danced 
and glittered under the noon sun. 
Martin Hare swung his rowboat 
around and made for the, shade of the 
bushes by the shore. He rested his 
oars, and taking out a dark blue hand- 
kerchief he mopped his face and neck. 
He was a big fellow, something of a 
giant, with a giant’s large bushy head 
and powerful neck. His shirt opened 
over a broad, full chest etc. 
But the trouble with this descriptive kind 
of beginning is that (1) it merely lets us see 
the man—and that in only the broadest of 
outline—it does not stir our feeling in the 
least: and (2) it sounds like ‘writing’ in- 
stead of like something which is really hap- 
pening and which we ourselves are sympa- 
thetically involved with. 
All right, let’s go at it from another angele, 
more from the inside, this time: 
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Women were the scourge of Martin 
Hare’s life. His one marriage, many 
years ago, had shattered his boyhood 
illusion that women were frail, gentle 
angels. He knew them now, he 
thought, for what they were: ferrets, 
they were, and alley-cats, and fleas, 
and wild panthers—whatever there 
was on earth that could spy on a man, 
and squall at him, and pester him, 
and devour him, that woman. 
Give him his rowboat instead; that 
was woman enough for him. 

But this will not do either. For although 
it gives us an insight into the man’s thoughts 
it does so by standing aloof from him and 
telling on him, as it were; both writer and 
reader have a feeling of superiority over the 


was 


character. 
Y suggestion is that we must come very 
much closer to him than this. Suppose 
our first glimpse of him to be very vague and 
far away, as if he were out in the middle of 
a lake and we were standing on the shore. 
We approach him, on an imaginary raft, un- 
til we are within a foot of him. From this 
point we study his external appearance. We 
see that his eyes are blue, and deep-sunk 
from long years of looking out over the 
water. For a man who lives alone he keeps 
himself extraordinarily clean ; he washes, but 
does not trouble to iron, his shirts. His hair, 
mixed white and black, is clean and luxuri- 
ant, growing in a kind of bobbed effect, for 
he has to cut it himself. To detect the ex- 
pression on his face we run over mentally 
all the faces we have ever seen of fishermen 
and captains of small boats, and form a 
composite face, to which we add a kind of 
untamed look of boldness peculiar to this one 
man, who for years has not had to adapt his 
manners or moods to social intercourse. 
We see all this and take it in thoroughly. 
But we are not yet close enough to our char- 
acter to make a good opening sentence. We 
must get clear into the boat with him. We 
must feel what it is like inside the boat, what 
the floor of the boat contains—probably an 
old rag or two, a small fish-net, a tomato or 
a few apples for his lunch. This duly ob- 
served, we must take the final necessary step 
and get inside the man himself. 
Knowing what he looks like and how he is 
dressed, this should not be hard to do. We 
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May, 


have only to imagine ourself behind those 
eyes, with that mass of hair pushed back of 


our ears. Soon we begin to feel the oars 
under our hands. He is a tall, strongly 
built man, and so we too begin to 


radiate power and strength. We look out 
over the bright water with his eyes. All of 
this takes time. But there is no hurry. It is 
of primary importance that we discover how 
this man feels and thinks, even if it takes us 
hours or days. For it is his mood which 
must govern our opening sentence. And 
that sentence must contain no word or 
thought that would be alien to him. 

Let us try out this beginning: 

The sun and his stomach both told 
him it was twelve o’clock noon. Yes, 
and high time, too, for it was hot out 
here on the water today. What kind 
of ‘May weather was this? Let the 
months come each in good order, not 
crowd on top of themselves like hogs 
at the trough. Here was July, a-push- 
ing May to one side. 

He turned about and made the 
shore in three long strokes of the oars. 
Catching at one of the overhanging 
branches of the old willow he drew 
up alongside the bank and rested his 
oars. First he wet* his handkerchief 
and rubbed the cool water over his 
face. h, bonny, my boy—” he 
sang, as he felt in his pants’ pocket 
for his bread. It felt good to let out 
his voice after the long quiet time, 
fishing. 

So far it might do. We have established 
We that he is good 
company for himself, that he has a streak of 
gayety, that his thoughts run on earthy, 


his personality. see 


natural things. We can go on from here and 
show him eating his lunch which consists of 
bread rubbed over with a raw onion, and 
the which he like an 
apple, spitting To 


prepare the way for the two women who we 


tomato, eats down 


the skin into the water. 


know are coming along into the story very 
soon, we could have 


with the 


him commune, conde- 
scendingly, willow tree, under 
whose shade he is sitting. 

“Well, Goody,” he said, addressing 
the tree, and his eyes squinted along 
the deformed, sprawling branches. 
“Mistress Goody.” What an _ old 
woman it was, what a witch. So all 
female-kind would look if he had his 
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way. Old and homely, with their feet 
caught down deep in the ground to 
hold them out of mischief’s way. 

Knowing how he feels toward women we 
can foresee that his greeting of the two 
women will be hostile and contemptuous. 

“Got anything to eat?” asked the 
younger one, stepping up to his door. 
He sat at his table, just inside his 
door, and looked at them as he would 
at a fish he’d just taken off the hook. 
The old one had no meat on her. The 
young one was rotten clean through 
—back into the water with her! 
“Have you, please?” the older one 
now asked. “We’d do something for 
you, if you want. Sew or clean, or 
something. We’re hungry, I mean it.” 
“Get away,” he said at last. He 
skinned down and put into his mouth 
whole a large banana. “Skoot!” 

But being the kind of a man he is, who 
would talk companionably to an old tree, it 
would be impossible for him not to let the 
older woman in, out of compassion. He gives 
the younger one something to eat too, but 
will not speak to her. He only points to her, 
sometimes, after she has been around for a 
couple of days, and says something like, 
“Take that water-dog out of here before I 
brain her—if she had any brains!” 


We begin to perceive that he is sowing, in 
the young woman, the hatred which would 
make it understandable in her to want to 
come back and revenge herself for this cruel 
treatment. But we also discover, from her 
very first speech, that the older woman is not 
the kind who would be likely to commit or 
connive at a murder. She has a sense of de- 
cency, a willingness to give something in re- 
turn for what she gets. We decide, therefore, 
that our original situation, as it was outlined 
in the newspaper clipping, will be altered by 
the characters themselves. Instead of both 
women coming back and murdering the man, 
only one will come back. And as a counter 
move to the intention of the 
young woman, the older woman will trail 
her and save the man’s life. 


murderous 


With this fairly definite ending in view we 
can now continue the story with confidence. 
And I would like to quote here, in connec- 
tion with continuing the story, the following 
words from a speech Galsworthy made once, 


on the creation of characters. I have found 
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it, and still find it, valuable enough to be 
pasted on the front page of my notebook. 
Here it is: 

“T sink into my morning chair, a blotter on 
my knees and the last words or deeds of some 
character in ink before my eyes. A pen in 
my hand, a pipe in my mouth and nothing 
at all in my head, I sit. I don’t intend; I 
don’t expect; I don’t even hope. I read 
over the last pages. 

“Gradually my mind seems to leave the 
chair and to be where my character is acting 
or speaking, a leg raised waiting to come 
down or lips opened ready to say something. 
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Suddenly my pen jots down a movement or 
a remark, another and another, and goes on 


doing this, haltingly, perhaps, for an hour or § 


two. 

“When the result is read through, it sur- 
prises one by seeming to come out of what 
went before and by ministering to some sort 
of possible future. 

“Those pages, adding tissue to the charac- 
ter, have been supplied from the store cup- 
board of the subconscious in response to the 
appeal of one’s conscious directive sense and 


in service to the saving grace of one’s theme, | 


using that word in its widest sense.” 


In Fact 


By Frep J. FELDKAMP 


Editor, For Men 


REPORTER friend of mine on the 

New York Times mentioned a con- 

versation he had with a young cub 
who was writing his first article for the Sun- 
day magazine section of that paper. 

“I don’t really have many facts on this 
story,” the beginner said. “But I'll just gloss 
over the thin parts with some well-turned 
phrases.” 


My friend gave him some good advice 
about ruining his market by not putting in 
enough work on digging out the facts, but 
the young reporter will probably learn only 
by experience that he can’t sell factual 
articles by glossing over thin places with 
well-turned phrases. 


A large percentage of writers who try to 
sell fact markets suffer from this malady ; 
they may as well reconcile themselves at once 
to a life plentifully filled with rejection slips 
if they’re not willing to do exhaustive re- 
search and legwork to get the subject down 
“cold” before beginning to write the piece. 

A factual article is not an editorial, and the 
reader is not interested in gratuitous com- 
ments from the author concerning his feel- 
ings about the subject. Of course, the writer 
projects his own attitude into the piece by 
his arrangement of pertinent facts. The 
style should be fairly terse—at least not 
verbose. 


However, while writing economical prose | 


it is possible to give a slight lift to an ordi-| 


nary sentence by some flippant word or 


phrase which will carry the reader along and} 
make the series of facts more digestible. | 


Most of the slick-paper magazines use such} 


words and expressions at strategic points. 


These phrases, which do not, by the way, | 


come under the heading of slang, lend a pic- 
turesque and buoyant tone to the article. 

A few examples should illustrate the point 
quite clearly. 


A. J. Liebling, in Scribner’s, writes: “CBS| 


men who at one period used to read his stuff 
for libel say that [Boake] Carter was almost 
physically sensitive to the handling of his 
copy. He appeared to try to watch every 
adjective on the paper simultaneously, to see 
that nobody took one.” 


The phrase “to see that nobody took one” 


evokes a much clearer picture of Carter sit- | 


ting on edge while his copy was being edited } 


than an ordinary explanation of how he felt. j 


Duncan Underhill, in describing a movie 
plot in For Men, writes: 


“Come bedtime, | 


they discover there is only one cot in the 


place, whereupon they engage in 


ani 
orgy of self-denial.” This, you will agree,} 
makes much more attractive reading thanj 
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“,,.. whereupon they each offered the other 
the comforts of the cot,” or something 
equally flat. 

This effect may be gained by substituting 
a new word in an old phrase, making it 
sound more exaggerated (an old staple in 
straight humorous writing), or it may be by 
the use of an adjective before a noun with 
which it isn’t ordinarily associated. 

Thus, to illustrate the first instance, John 
O’Hara, in For Men: “His mother tele- 
phoned him when he returned to London 
and she right away wanted to know ‘Do they 
still say O. K. and says you?’ ‘You’re wel- 
come,’ was the reply. I’m not going to go 
into detail, but his mother asked him six or 
seven questions, and every time he answered 
*You’re welcome.’ If I had been his mother, 
I would have told him to hurry home, and I 
would have had a Louisville slugger waiting 
at the cottage door.” 

In the case of the sprightly coupling of an 
adjective and noun as mentioned above, con- 
sider Meyer Berger, in Scribner’s: “Since the 
first Neanderthal sourpuss gained crude 
shelter. ...” 

Or the following, by the same author: 
“After the sixth or-seventh round of cock- 
tails, a playback of the phonograph record 
of these conversational fragments mocks the 
ones who utters them. Apparently all this is 
done in a spirit of ghastly clean fun.” 

The above recommendations should be 
employed with restraint, and please do not 
interpret all this as a license to pepper your 
copy with pointless parenthetical jocose com- 
ments which add nothing to the article. 

It is also not a license for the paragraphs 
of phrase-turning minus a necessary number 
of facts. 

Factual magazines are considered by many 
writers as much more dependable markets— 
especially those which will give an O. K. on 
an idea before the piece is written, thus tip- 
ping off the writer that the subject hasn’t 
been covered by them and that it sounds 
worth treating. It’s still up to the author to 
put the idea over, but if he’ll collect plenty 
of facts and present them in a simple, reada- 
ble fashion, the chances of rejection aren’t 
high. 

The factual piece, too, should be more 
than a mere jumble of facts on a given sub- 








“Get busy on a story that will make Miss La Franz 
look shocked!” 


ject: the assembled material should be pre- 
sented in a logical sequence and build toward 
a definite impression. Start working toward 
that picture you wish to give the reader in 
the lead. It’s very often a good plan to open 
with incident which will catch the 
reader’s interest and at the same time start 
his mind on that course which will lead to 
the ultimate impression, which should not be 


some 


a wishy-washy generalization. 


This applies also to the personality article. 
Consider this lead paragraph from a piece 
about Benny Goodman in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post by Frank Norris: 


“When Benny Goodman opened at 
the Paramount in New York last win- 
ter, six or seven hundred people had 
already been waiting outside an hour 
when the sun came up. At six o’clock 
there were 3,000 of them, mostly high- 
school kids from the Bronx and Brook- 
lyn and Staten Island. Squeezing them- 
selves in their wind-breakers and leather 
jackets, they began to dance and shout 
and light fires in the gutters along 
Broadway to keep out the sting of a Jan- 
uary morning. At 7:30 the West 47th 
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Street precinct police station ordered 
Sergeant Harry Moore to saddle up and 
proceed with ten mounted men to the 
and as he tolerant 
Celtic intelligence must have dw 
the ways of the world and the variety of 


This was the 


scene, did so his 


It on 


a policeman’s experience. 
first time the sergeant had 
sent on a riot call at daybreak to herd a 


ever been 


crowd of children in to hear a jazz 

band play.” 
e It’s gine 
traveling 1 in the proper 
studded with pertinent facts 


and starts the reader’s mind 


direction and it’s 


excellent example is this first 


Profile” 
rer in The Ne i Y orker 


Another 
paragraph of a 
Richard O. Boy 

“Meyer Davis, the orchestra 
fond of being called the 
likes to say that pri- 


leader 
who is mil- 
lionaire maestro, 
marily he is not a musician but a manu- 
facturer of dance music for the aristoc- 
He regards his product not as the 
muse but much 


racy. 
lovely voice of the 
Mr. Sloan might view the result of one 
Among Davis’s 
dulcet moan of 
trill of the 


and the drv, sibilant clicking of 


of his assembly lines. 
raw materials are the 
the saxophone, the sensuous 
trumpet, 


frantically shaken 


S ese into a end lition 
a 1 in ren 


courds. Hi weaves 
such materials 
of “The One O’Clock Fun 
ple, with such skill that young matrons 


débutantes, and “ed players, and often 


their mothers and fathers, are impr led 
to crowd very closely together and 
bounce solemnly up and down. They 
enjoy these workouts and frequenth 
prove it by paying Davi much 
$7,000 for a night ou t d 
music.” 
This advice is equally valid in the 
the lead for factual articles not invelving 
personalities. The following exam} le ap 
peared in the Saturday} pi ino Post and 
was written by Milton MacKaye 
“On a bright March day fifteen yea 
ago, a modest brick dwelling on a side 
street in Evanston, Illinois, opened its 
doors to admit eight scrubbed white 
cribs, and, thus obscurely, an adoption 


nursery known as the Cradle was born 


of Meyer Davis by 


elebrated 


Today the Cradle is the most ¢ 
institution of its kind in the world. It 
is still far from large ; the brick building 
of three, and the cribs have 
erown in number to thirty. But since 
that bright March day more than 3,000 
babies—youngsters cheated of their just 
and domicile—have 
to find happi- 


is now one 


heritage of identity 
sone out from the Cradl 

b ] 
1ess in adoptive homes.’ 


Here are facts, a concise writing style, and 
a clear picture of what channel the piece 


] 


will follow. No flippa 
is that treatment wouldn’t be suitable for 


nt phrasing, to be sure 

this subject. 
Now to the 
author himself will have 
pace, so that the reader isn’t buried under 
facts at once. 7 emphasis, 
, should still be Group those 
lor handling 


body of the article. The 
to achieve a certain 


too many 
on fac Se 
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them almost as separate units but all point- 
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n . lingering unneces- 


in TOW: iV 
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rily on this insistence for facts; you'll ap- 

little more when I state 

that most of the articles which come into 

For Men contain 25 per cent or less of the 


yreciate my point 





cts that should be included. 

Faulty arrangement of the material fre- 
cuently results in jumbled picture of the 
point the author is trying to make. Don’t 
rroup facts which n confuse the issue in 

n iragcraph. The text throughout 
hould be tightly-knit, logical, and imme- 


liatelv clear to the reader. 

\. J. Liebling’s piece on Whitey Bim 
an excellent example 
throughout. 


stein, 
id for boxers, is 


writing 





Liebling makes every sentence—every phrase 
t—count in transmitting to the readei 

t mplete, clear- icture 
After describing Bimstein and a few stra- 
ints in his backere ind, he presents a 


remarkably thorough report on how he works 
hree paragraphs, which possess all the 


I ax hilcl 
ingredients: clarity, colorful facts, brevity 
This extract merits repeating here, as it 


prove more helpful to the young 


riter than pedantic advice 
But it is v h tl stuff he brings in 
l bundle that Whitey does his best 
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New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


EW ventures continue to appear in 

the magazine world. But courage 

is tempered with caution in these 
days of war-scare headlines. 


Quarterly publication is often the starting 
plan. This gives time to test out the 
reactions of the public to the new title and 
contents, without risking much capital. If 
the public takes to the magazine, then the 
publisher can easily increase the frequency 
of its appearance on the newsstands. In 
other cases he keeps the original one a 
quarterly, and alternates publication with a 
similar magazine under a different title. 
The latter plan has the advantage of giving 
him double display space on the stands. 


The Dell Publishing Company is following 
this method with its hilarious, pocket-size 
magazines. You have probably seen—per- 
haps contributed to Ballyhoo, Mr. and Mrs. 
Now along comes Man About Town, and 
interesting enough to catch the eye of a 
large public. This, too, is edited by Norman 
Anthony. And the contents is very much 
the same as Mr.—stories, articles, gag-line 
cartoons, snappy fillers, with 2,500 words 
a good average length for the meaty ma- 
terial. At present, Man About Town is 
listed for bi-monthly appearances. This will 
depend somewhat on the generosity of pub- 
lic acceptance, probably. And it is put out 
under a special company known as “Man 
About Town Publishing Company.” Ad- 
dress, 149 Madison Avenue. 


A new class magazine in the entertain- 
ment field is scheduled to appear April 
14th. By the time you read these notes, 
Host Magazine will be on the stands, and 
you will have an opportunity to study it 
before submitting material — always the 
wisest procedure. The publisher is Bert 
Garmise, formerly circulation director of 


The editor is Frank 
The associate editor, Margaret 
Acheson, was formerly with Scribner’s also. 
There is no present tie-up with that maga- 
zine, however, as I understand. Address— 
404 Fourth Avenue. 


Scribner's Magazine. 
Caspers. 


Host is fairly sophisticated in appearance. 
It is concerned exclusively with home enter- 
tainment—the only magazine to do this, so 
far as I know. You won’t have to have a 
Long Island Estate or a Park Avenue triplex 
in order to profit from its suggestions. There 
are entertainment suggestions for everyone, 
divided editorially about evenly between 
divertissements, articles, and departments. 
Divertissements will include games, puzzles, 
quizzes, and simple magic. Departments will 
stress the home entertainment value of foods, 
liquors, music, decorations, gadgets, radio and 
hobbies. The first issue feature articles on 
home movies, what society is playing, the 
origin of court games, using the lawn for 
recreation, and an unusual spring party. A 
good average length for feature articles is 
2,500 words. Occasionally, ideas alone, if 
unusually interesting, might be considered. 
Payment is on publication, at rates arranged 
according to the article;; not on a word- 
rate. Also, there is a call for fillers: simple 
magic tricks. These bring checks for $5.00 
each. Host will appear quarterly. A small 
market, but an interestingly different one. 


Those small-size Kingsway Press maga- 
zines are getting a lot of display space on 
the stands lately. Their ultra-conservative 
covers stands out well. The type is clear 
The sparing use of color 
is effective, by contrast with the gayer 
covers around them. 


and easily visible. 


The newest member of the group is Your 











































Health. This is not yet open to the general 
contributor, most of the material being taken 
from books. It is a lively magazine, as 
you may note from the first copies—teeming 
with information of a highly authenticated 
and responsible type. Medical articles are 
checked by responsible doctors, before 
acceptance. And the authors are mostly 
people well known in their various health 


professions. Perhaps the market will open 
up later on. (At present the magazine is a 
quarterly. ) 


Douglas Lurton, editor of the Kingsway 
Press, says he gets a good many inquiries 
about writing for the other two publica- 
tions, Your Life and Your Personality. 
People get the idea that because so many 
contributors are Big Name people there may 
not be room for others. Mr. Lurton 
assures writers that everyone is welcome. 
The market is wide open. And_ since 
these two are both monthlies now, the 
market is large. He has bought a number 
of “first” articles—and they have been good, 
too! The better known writers have 
achieved fame because they are already 
experienced and hence better writers. But 
many others have good base sources of 
material and information at hand, and are 
in a position to help themselves to the 
makings of some excellent articles. Require- 
ments for both of these were given in some 
detail in the April Market Letter. Study 
the magazines in conjunction with the 
notes, and you should have a clear concep- 
tion of the needs of two- good markets. 
Rates are very good, to match the high 
requirements. Address—354 Fourth Avenue. 

Several issues of For People Everywhere 
have come out. Study of these will give 
you a better idea of the magazine than 
my words, I believe. Much of the contents 
is staff-prepared. However, they are on the 
outlook for material which looks especially 
interesting to average people anywhere in 
America. There is one piece of fiction in 
each issue; the rest is made up of articles, 
with occasional cartoons. No fillers or 
poetry are wanted now. [Illustrations may 
be included with an article if peculiarly 
suitable; however, these are mostly taken 
care of by the editorial staff. As to 
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length: 2,000 words is tops; 1,000 to 1,500 
is better. Payment is on publication. Some- 
times a flat rate is arranged with the author ; 
in other cases, a cent a word and up is the 
rule. A. J. Vossen is the editor. For People 
Everywhere is put out monthly by the 
General Publishing Corp., 122 East 42nd 
Street. 


Young America, the tabloid weekly for 
school boys and girls, continues to be one 
of the outstanding juvenile publications in 
the country. Since Winthrop Brubaker be- 
came managing editor a few months ago, 
there has been a slight change in the mar- 
ket open to free-lance writers. No serials at 
all are wanted. And all the factual material 
is handled by the staff. Only short stories 
are wanted—about 2,500 words in length, 
to appear complete in one issue. Both 
background and subject matter should be 
broadly educational: for instance, historical 
incidents, careers, science, semi-authentic 
biography. The ‘average reader is about 
junior high school age; between 8 and 18 
would include the majority of the readers. 
Certain tabus have been set up because 
of the youthfulness of these youngsters: no 
love-interest; no gangsters and no murders; 
nothing gory, full of shooting; no mention 
of guns, generally speaking. The rate of 
payment is now one cent a word, on publi- 
cation. 


Mr. Brubaker suggests that would-be con- 
tributors should try to get stronger plots. 
Young folks like to have a lot happening. 
And too many writers take a mere incident. 
Backgrounds should be real enough to be 
convincing. And though Young America 
keeps up its regular weekly schedule only 
during the school year, writers should 
remember that the editorial staff work on a 
yearly basis, buying steadily throughout the 
twelve months. There won’t be a let-down 
in purchase of short stories, just because the 
school year is coming to a close. Address— 
32 East 57th Street. 


Mademoiselle, at 1 East 57th Street, has 
made for itself quite a sturdy circulation 
among smart, modern young women. The 
magazine is owned by Street & Smith, but 
operates quite independently of the rest of 
the group in the Seventh Avenue offices. 
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There is a market here—not very large, to 
be sure, but important to writers who can 
turn out material of general interest to 
appeal to girls everywhere. The following 
suggestions given by the managing editor, 
Miss Johanna Hoffman, will supplement a 
careful study of the magazine itself: 


“We like articles which are of general 
enough interest to appeal to young women 
in all parts of the country. We also use 
some light fiction—with good plot, well 
turned dialogue, and nice, pleasant char- 
acters. The 1,000 word length we might 
use occasionally. But the best for fiction is 
3,000 words; for articles, between 2,000 and 
2,500 words. We buy ideas for articles 
sometimes, if outstanding. And in each 
issue we try to get a two-page humorous 
spread. We do not use poetry or serials. 
All fashion and beauty material is staff- 
written. Payment varies between accept- 
ance and publication. Rates are arranged 
with the author, at so much per article or 
story—rather good rates.” Mademoiselle is 
a monthly. Editor—Mrs. Betsy Talbot 
Blackwell. 
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Still on a bi-monthly schedule, Story con- 
tinues to uphold its reputation for being a 
treasury of quality fiction. Requirements 
and needs must be an old story to most 
writers who yearn to see their names in the 
company of America’s most literate. But 
a resumé every once in a while seems called 
for, as new writers come along. There are 
two general lengths used in the magazine: 
short stories, which run up to 6,000 or 
maybe 7,000 sometimes; and novellas, for 
which 20,000 to 25,000 words is best. Pay- 
ment continues at a flat rate of $25 for the 
shorts and somewhat more for novellas. 
This is on publication. No poetry is being 
bought at present. 


The editors of this, and many another 
magazine, are very serious in their advice 
about studying the magazine before sub- 
mitting material. Only study of current 
issues will give you a clear idea of what 
is meant by “good writing” and “a good 
story to hold the interest.” There seems to 
be no limitation on the actual subject mat- 
ter. Some have “social significance.” But 
all sorts of other themes are also acceptable. 
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Why Waste Words ? 


Perseverance is vital to literary success, but blind persistence 
often results in failure. Why plod laboriously, perpetuating 
your mistakes, stumbling over half-truths here and there, wast- 
ing months or years? 


Editors haven’t the time to teach you how to write. That’s 
my job. Send me one of your stories and tell me about your- 
self. I'll help you find the proper markets to which you should 
begin selling promptly; I’ll show you how to make your work 
right for them. I render a detailed paragraph-by-paragraph 
anaylsis that spotlights your errors; I analyze your plotting, 
characterization, dialogue, construction. When you have pro- 
duced a salable story, either the first time I read it, or after 
you’ve rewritten according to my advice, I market it for you. 
And I constantly strive to develop you into a really important 
writer, in addition to helping you with and selling your individ- 
ual stories. 

The fee for this comprehensive help on your manuscripts is 
75c per thousand words. Commissions: Sales to American mar- 
kets, 10%, minimum $5.00. Foreign, 15%. 


New edition of my booklet TELLING AND SELLING 
YOUR STORIES and bulletin on editorial needs, free. 


WARD THOMAS 


521 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





DURING MAY—A FREE 
3-MONTHS COLLABORA- 
TION FOR THE MOST 
PROMISING NEW WRITER 


To the new writer (with not 
more than 3 sales during 1939) 
who sends me the most promis- 
ing manuscript during May, I 
will give, absolutely free, a 
three-months period of inten- 
sive personal collaboration. 


All you need do is to send 
one or more of your manu- 
scripts at my advertised rates 
with a letter about your liter- 
ary experience and ambitions. 
I will report on all the manu- 
scripts within a few days. Those 
indicating sales possibilities and 
genuine ability will be retained 
until May 31st to decide who 
receives the free collaboration. 


You owe yourself this chance 
to secure free, the professional 
supervision and training you 
need to successfully meet “‘big 
name”’ competition. Take ad- 
vantage of this offer—today. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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] & 
Writers Counsel Service 
William E. Harris, Director 
A National Institution Since 1929 


Do You REALLY Want to Write? 


Then we suggest you investigate the In- 
tegrity, the Creative Skill and Imaginative 
Enthusiasm of our Director. He has had: 


20 Years’ Experience in 
the Creation and Mechanics of 
Effective Writing 


He personally supervises the (1) Special- 
ized Attention; (2) Intensive Analysis; (3) 
Detailed Revision or (4) Sales Plan given 
every client. 

Background: The Writer, Boston Transcript: Edi- 
tor, Reporter, Featured Columnist. Radio Theater 
Guild: Staff Writer. Middlebury College and Uni- 
versity of N. H. Writers’ Conferences: Member of 


the Staff. Staley College: Professor of Playwriting, 
Radio, etc 
Experience: Free lance writer of articles and many 


published short stories, plays, et« 

Send sample ms. TODAY with letter 
about yourself and the small fee (60c per 
1000 words). 

The ONE genuine test—of us—by you. 
Fee Refunded, if not Satisfied. 


44 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


GAG-CARTOON 


MAKE BIG MONEY — AT — BY MAILI 
Magazines pay uF to $200. $e a cartoon. Get 
in this NEW ELD. Be your own boss! My 50 
Loca _ 1000 illustration course 

ow. No experience needed to weates “CARTOON 
MARKETS INCLUDED. All fo 


Send name today for FREE details. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 


Box 106—Dept. W Fall Creek, Wis. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately to meet editorial requirements. 
40c per 1000 words. Books %c per 1000 words. 
Poetry Ic per line. 
Corrections if requested. 
LILLIAN TAYLOR 
201 Arnold Ave., 


WE SPECIALIZE 
In Marketing 


PLAYS 

NOVELS 

POETRY 

FULL LENGTH MAN USCRIPTS 














$2.80 








Carbon copy free. 


Greenville, Miss. 














Prompt “Action! 
No Reading Fee! 


Send Manuscripts to 


KEN MANAGEMENT 


73 W. 44th St.. New York 











Story is edited by Whit Burnett and Martha 
Address—432 Fourth Ave. 

The new format of Stage, the Magazine 
of After Dark, is very attractive. And the 
new bi-weekly schedule makes it much more 
up-to-date in its news of the entertainment 
The contents and requirements re- 
same. Mostly staff written, or 
but occasionally it uses outstand- 
artists in any 
The new price 


Foley. 


world. 
main the 
on order ; 
ing articles by or 
branch of the show world. 
of fifteen cents ought to appeal to the 


about 


general public, too. Editor—Ruth Wood- 
bury Sedgwick. Address—-50 East 42nd 
Street. 

The Saturday Review of Literature has 


undergone a change in ownership—for the 
same editorial board, 
and making 


present, retaining the 
with George Stevens as editor, 
no immediate changes in editorial policy. 
Joseph Hilton Smyth and Harrison Smith, 
of the publishing firm of Harrison-Hilton 
Books, Inc., 420 Madison Avenue, have 
bought the controlling interest. Within the 
past few months, Mr. Smyth has become 
editor and publisher of three other long 
established magazines: The Living Age, The 
Vorth American Review, and Current 
History. 

We were sorry to hear of the death recent- 
ly of Eliot Keen, who has been editor of 
Silver Screen since 1931. His place had not 
been filled at the time of writing; the staff 
carrying on the magazine in its usual form. 

Silver Screen is pubilshed at 45 West 
45th Street, a companion magazine to 
Screenland. Both are fan magazines deriv- 
ing most of their material from Hollywood 
writers who have entrée to the studios 
and are registered with the Hayes office. 
There are lots of rules and regulations for 
writers reporting the gay doings of the stars. 
That’s why the same names keep appearing 
over and over on the contents lists of the 
various fan magazines. Delight Evans edits 
Screenland. 

You, the magazine of style and beauty, 
has moved from 724 Fifth Avenue down to 
666 Fifth Avenue. 

Wheeler McMillen, 


who has been for 


many years associated with The Country 
Home, the Crowell magazine at 250 Park 
Avenue, has been appointed editor-in-chief 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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of the recently combined Farm Fournal and 
The Farmer’s Wife in Philadelphia. 


RUE Story Magazine has issued a 

handsome twentieth anniversary num- 
ber, with many extra stories and features. 
This is the oldest confessional magazine now 
published, and seems to retain top place in 
public favor. Confession writers should 
follow issues regularly for announcements of 
special contests and prize awards. A Mac- 
fadden magazine, 122 East 42nd Street. 

The word “True” now appears promi- 
nently in the title of Love and Romances, 
thus linking it with the other Macfadden 
confession titles. 

And don’t forget that True Romances, of 
the same group, has a prize contest going 
on until June 30th. $3,000 in awards up 
to $250 each, are being given for short true 
romances of 2,500 to 4,500 words. Turn 
to the magazine for complete details. I 
must warn you that the competition is stiff. 
But the prizes are worth while. 

Several magazines have passed on in the 
night. Judge, which has appeared pretty 
steadily siixce 1881, has finally succumbed 
to an overwhelming .burden of obligations 


and stopped publishing indefinitely. Ad- 
dress—18 East 48th Street. 
Voyager Magazine, 545 Fifth Avenue, 


failed to make port. Miss Demie Genaitis, 
who was editor, has been appointed asso- 
ciate editor of Travelore, 245 Broadway. 

Pastime Magazine, 11 West 42nd Street. 
will not be buying for some months. 

The Ace Magazine Group, 67 West 44th 
Street, has eliminated two titles: 10 Action 
Adventures and 10 Short Novels, both adven- 
ture story pulps. 

Here are special needs for some of the ac- 
tive Ace Magazines, as outlined by Harry 
Widmer, editor: Most important are detec- 
tive novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 words, of 
any kind, with woman interest. And he can 
use a lot of these, right away. Ten Detective 
Aces is the best market, paying a cent a word, 
and appearing monthly. But there is also 
active need for material for 10 Story Detec- 
tive and for Variety Detective. Besides all 
kinds of detective novelettes, there is always 
a need for shorts in the detective field—about 
5,000 words. 
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A GOOD SUBJECT 
A SWELL IDEA 


Why didn't ‘ 


it Sell? / 





hat is the secret of 
successful fiction ? 
This new book tells you. 


FICTION WRITING 
“A SELF-TAUGHT 


2 women dS SLL ACN 


PARTIAL 

CONTENTS 

The Story World 
and Its Law 
Secrets of the 


Plotting 


Filling-inand 
Narrowing Down 


The Core of the 
Story 


Using what you 
Getting the 
icture 


Stimulants for 
Reader Curiosity 





By Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


Why is it that editors turn down stories with 
new angles or ideas, about subjects in demand? 
Why do other writers, reworking material that 
has whiskers on it, get their stories accepted? 
In this book Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, for 
many years a successful magazine editor and 
teacher, shows you the specific factors of suc- 
eess in writing fiction and tells how to use them. 


TRADE SECRETS 
REVEALED 


Mr. Hoffman tells you how editors 
immediately spot the weaknesses in a 
story and how you can eliminate them 
from your manuscripts. Starting from 
the initial step of choosing a basis for a 
story, he takes you through the subse- 
quent stages of establishing point-of- 
view, defining character, unifying the 
story to a central line, rejecting super- 
fluous material, stimulating reader 
curiosity, etc. All the problems of tech- 
nique are simply and clearly dealt with. 

“I know of no fiction teacher who 
strikes so directly to the essentials,” 
says ELMER DAVIS. “Anything Mr. 
Hoffman has to say on writing is of 
inestimable value for both old writers 
and new,” adds COURTNEY RYLEY 
COOPER. Send for this book today. 


Tying-in You'll find it an indispensable tool 
Readersand throughout your career. 

Clearness o ~ 

Ete., ete. Mail this Coupon NOW 











on delivery. 
Name....._.. 


Address.. 
City... 





W.W. NORTON & CO.. 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Gentlemen: (J Enclosed find check, money order for 
$1.75. Please send me postpaid a copy of FICTION 
WRITING SELF-TAUGHT. 
C.0.D. I will pay postman $1.75, plus mailing charges, 


©) Please send book 


State 
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SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
ae offer without delay. One cent marvelously 
spent. roposition that will speak for itself and one 
you can oR Y APPRECIATE. oa § is believing . 
and LET ME CONVINCE YOU NO 
RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











SONGS LYRICS MUSIC 


Offering a special service for frank criticism of manu- 
scripts. The largest standard house in the West—Holly- 
wood’s First Music Publisher. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 











— 1939 EDITION — 


SONGWRITERS’ MANUAL 


now ready 
Full of helpful information for the aspiring song writer. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


STANDARD SONG SERVICE, De “3 10 
1412-13 Great Northern Bidg., hicago, Ill. 











SONGS PUBLISHED 


Marketed and Publicized. Poems set to music. 
Reasonable service charges. Standard royalties 
paid. 

WESTMORE MUSIC CORPORATION 
Dept. W—919 S. W. Taylor St. Portiand, Ore. 











MELODY ON APPROVAL 


This is advisable before having the piano part made to 
your “ae A correct piano part 1s guaranteed by 
uther Clark, arranger of the piano ‘ ae ‘WHEN 
IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Luther A, Clark, Composer and Manager 
Thomaston, Maine 








. Composers], yricist 


Songs arranged — words and melodies written 
or revised by the arranger of “Linger 





“Treasure Island,”’ ‘Carolina Moon’”’ 

and many other hits. Reasonable rates for 

finest professional service. Send for details. 
HAROLD POTTER 

1619 Broadway, Dept. W, New York City 


Longer,”’ 

















SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set to Music 


Collaboration with a thoroughly trained and 
well-known composer. More than 90 of my 
Songs and Arrangements accepted for publica- 
tion. Send your Poems for free examination 
and criticism. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. Bachelor of Music 
4153M South Van Ness, Los Angeles, Calif. 











Another important field for pulp material 
here is Western stories—novelettes about the 
old West, with some good woman interest in 
the plot. Right now the best lengths may 
vary between 10,000 and 14,000 words. 
There are four titles using straight Westerns. 
Also, Romance Round-up, offering a special 
market now for shorts of 5,000 words; occa- 
sionally shorter, from 3,000 up. These should 
be love stories combined with Western atmos- 
phere and action. The man’s viewpoint is 
preferred, but for variety the girl’s viewpoint 
will be acceptable in the shorts. This pulp 
uses ten stories to an issue, so it is a good 
market for quantity. 

Not so big a field, but also active—there 
are three sports story magazines in this 
group: Ace Sports Magazine, Champion 
Sports, and 12 Sports Aces. Except as spe- 
cially noted about Ten Detective Aces, 
these all pay a half cent rate, at times vary- 
ing between acceptance and publication. A 
pleasant house to work for, giving prompt 
reports. Address: 67 West 44th Street. 

Marion Millhauser, editor of Romantic 

vange, has made some changes in the length 
requirements which should be noted. Cur- 
rent needs now call for shorts 3,000—5,000 ; 


novelettes 8,500— 10,000 words; novels 
12,500—15,000 words. And she needs all 
lengths. No closed markets at Street & 


Smith! This magazine uses love stories with 
Western backgrounds. Stories about the 
modern West are acceptable. Most of the 
fiction is indefinite in period. In setting, any 
American frontier can be used, including 
Alaska and Mexico of the old days. The edi- 
tor is looking for humorous stories—a hard 
type to find. Also, she emphasizes that writ- 
ers should try for more emotional love scenes. 
A careful study of the magazine will help, 
too. Rates are a cent and up, on acceptance. 
Address—79 Seventh Avenue. 


NE of the biggest markets for straight 
love fiction is that of Rose Wyn’s four 
magazines: Love Fiction Monthly, Variety 
Love, Complete Love, and Ten Story Love. 
It is a wide open market, too. And a lively 
one, offering extraordinary fast checks for 
accepted material. Length requirements are 
about the same: novels of 8,000—12,000, 
(even a bit longer if very good) ; shorts of 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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4,000—6,000 words; short-shorts of about 
2,500 words. Characters should be mostly 
Americans—at least the leading ones. Gen- 
erally, settings are American too. But a for- 
eign one is sometimes used—if the average 
reader would find it easy to imagine the 
story happening. Poetry fillers are used here 
—twenty-five cents a line. Fiction brings one 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


The confession story market in Secrets is 
also wide open all the time for material. 
Mrs. Wyn reports that this type of story 
seems hard to get. But with her rapid-fire 
reports and checks, she has a magazine worth 
any writer’s consideration. There are two 
lengths: shorts of 3,000—6,000 words ; nov- 
elettes about 15,000 words. Nothing in be- 
tween can be used here. Payment is over 
one cent per word. Address for all Mrs. 
Wyn’s magazines mentioned just above—67 
West 44th Street. 

Current Digest, 570 Seventh Avenue, is 
not paying for original material at present. 
Most of the contents is made up of digest 
material appealing to the general interests 
of thinking people. 

The first issues of Street & Smith’s newest 
book, Unknown, are well worth a careful 
study by any writer who likes to let his 
imagination roam into the wild realms of 
fantasy, without any trammels of scientific 
knowledge to detour his plot into tracks of 
provable happenings. You can “just sup- 
pose” anything at all and get away with it. 
Already, some unusual examples of queer 
atmosphere and exciting humor and unbe- 
lievable yet convincing adventure have ap- 
peared in these pages. The magazine is really 
“different.” Writers must study the first is- 
sue to see what the editor, John W. Camp- 
bell, Jr., wants. Address: 79 Seventh Ave- 
nue. 


Win Magazine Suspends 
Publication 


The editors of Win magazine announce that 
publication will be suspended immediately. There 
will be no May issue of the magazine. The $5,000 
in prize money which was announced in the April 
issue will be paid in full. It is expected that 
checks will be in the mail on or about the 5th 
of May. 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


a 


NO ORCHIDS! 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE gives you clear, concise and 
sincere criticism. We do not resort to flattery, but we 
do go over your story or play with a fine tooth comb and 
discuss it at length constructively. 
75c per 1000 words. Enclose remittance with MSS. 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
37-49 85th St., Jackson Heights, Long Island, N. Y. 











BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful column. 
Test your ability! My course of 12 lessons points the way. 
STUDENTS’ $YMPOSIUM new feature just added. 
10 years experience. Send for free pamphlet. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 


Box 4, Station D Los Angeles, Calif. 

















Expression, Berkeley, La Paloma 
Three Good Poetry Magazines 

Stardust and Dreams: Yearly Poetry Anthology 

or 


Send for circulars regarding these four fine mediums 
high grade poetry. Get our prices on book publishing. 


GAYREN PRESS 


221 W. Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 











Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Minnesota Market Letter 


By OrMaLt I. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
TANLEY W. CARLSON, Minneapolis 


youthful editor whose publishing ven- 
tures with pocket size photographic 
quarterlies and football annuals have met 
with nationwide success, is popping out 
soon with two slick paper baseball and foot- 
ball annuals, both of which will offer script 
and photo openings for able freelancers. 
The Wind-U p—the National Baseball An- 
nual—will cover all the major and minor 
leagues, including the National, American, 
International and Pacific Coast Leagues, as 
well as the American and Southern Associa- 
tions, the semi-pros and minor outfits. Two 
hundred to 400-word feature articles on each 
members, humorous 





team or its individual 
stories pertaining to baseball, and interesting 
action sidelights on well-known personalities 
(e.g.: “Babe Ruth’s greatest thrill,” etc.) 
comprise current needs. Articles rate 
$5.00 each, photos $2.00 apiece, while base- 
ball cartoons will net $2.00 Al- 
though the forthcoming 64-page spring edi- 
tion is pretty well in hand, Editor Carlson 
will be buying right along for the 1940 issue, 
for which copy deadline is set at March 15, 
1940. 

The All-American Huddle will treat all 
the major and minor football teams through- 
out the country in an 80-page volume which 
will be out next September. Photographs as 
well as articles revealing unusual sidelights 
or human interest glimpses of various grid 
teams and gridsters are needed, but must be 
in not later than August | to make this year’s 
edition. Rates are the same 
book. 

Address all contributions for The Wind- 
Up or The All-American Huddle to Stanley 
W. Carlson, Editor and Publisher, 2728 14th 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. Writers 
familiar with specific set-ups should query 
before preparing copy or clicking shutters to 
prevent duplication of efforts. 


will 


and up. 


as the baseball 


SPRUNGMAN 


Young Carlson is also a working partner 
with Harvey Goldstein in the Huddle Pub- 
lishing Company, which has moved from 
Room 403 to 321 Loeb Arcade, Minneapolis. 
This firm produces Photo-Kinks, Mini- 
Kinks, and Movie-Kinks on a quarterly 
schedule, and each 64-page booklet contains 
nearly 300 short, original, paragraphic hints, 
each of which merits $1.00 and up when 
purchased from outsiders. No pix are used. 

The Minnesota Huddle, same address, 
runs 200-word shorts with photos on play- 
and teams which meet Minnesota’s 
Golden Gophers during 1939. Action foot- 
ball closeups will bring $2.00 to $5.00. Con- 
sult current schedules for freelance possi- 
bilities. Appearance of The Big Ten Huddle 
has been postponed. 

Golfer and Sportsman, 2037 University 
Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis, directs its con- 
tents at Twin City audiences, playing up lo- 
cal personalities and occasionally carrying 
articles of national interest. The slant here is 
definitely personal instead of Three 
bucks and up are paid for short humorous 
bits built around nationally known persons 
who will visit this section of the country. 
There is also an opening for topnotch car- 


ers 


ceneral. 


toons and verse, but lay off overstressed golf 
topics. Virginia Safford is supervising editor, 
and an ardent amateur movie fan. 

Currently needed by Carroll K. Michener, 
managing editor of the Miller Publishing 
Company, 118 South Sixth Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, are 1,000-word success 


articles on the largest wholesale grocer in 


each of the nation’s bigger cities. Adds 
Editor Michener: ‘‘These should be _ bio- 


graphical—a sort of who’s who and what’s 
what, with the flour angle introduced to 
show manner of handling and amount con- 
Photographs of the grocer and his 
plant should accompany each script.” 


sumed. 


While restrictions in the size of his papers 
has curtailed buying a bit, here are the wants 
for each of the Miller publications: 
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FREDERICK PALMER 


BUILDING e 




















EVERY 
PORTRAIT 

AND 
STATEMENT 

USED 

BY 

Pt norte SPECIAL 
WALKS OF LIFE PERMISSION 

TELL YOU: 

. fie HAZEL BURNETT (housewife) 


*“Storycraft methods are far 
above any other system of teach- 
ing technique. Frederick Palmer, 
notable among men, stands 
alone.”’ 


VILAS J. BROWN (postal clerk) 


“I have studied short story 
writing before; in fascination of 
Storycraft you suddenly realize 
you have mastered the very thing 
you feared.’ 


FLORA W. MURRAY (nurse) 


“T have taken several other 
Courses; not until my study of 
Storycraft have I found wholly 
understandable instruction.’ 


H. J. ARMITAGE (clergyman) 


“After studying standard text- 
books and taking two other 
Courses I have found something 
throbbing with living helpful- 
ness in Storycraft.’’ 


MARY E. SLOAN (teacher) 


“Storycraft curriculum is elas- 
tic, instruction understandable, 
criticism kindly and constructive. 
I am deeply grateful.”’ 


LELAND L. ATWOOD (professor) 


“At last! Storycraft methods 
are practical and refreshing; 
amazing with what painstaking 
care Frederick Palmer analyzes 
every page of work.’’ 


May, 1939 45 





SEND for FREE BROCHURE 
use coupon printed below 


YCRAFT 


INCORPORATED 


Hollywood Boulevard at Gramercy 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





ece 







“YOUR WRITING CAREER" 


(beautifully illustrated free brochure) 


contains a straight 
from the shoulder dis- 
cussion of increasing 
opportunity for writ- 
ers of popular fiction: 
signed statements by 
famous authors. This 
may be as priceless to you as it has 
been to others. 





(Innumerable such expressions of 
praise explain why Frederick Palmer 
has more successful students to his 
credit than any other living teacher.) 


ALSO SENT FREE 


with your free copy of “Your Writing 
Career” is a free copy of Division Number 
One and Assignment Number One of the 
NEW Frederick Palmer Course and Service 
in Storycraft. This embraces an analytical 
test of your writing aptitude and the privi- 
lege of a free report, personally written by 
Frederick Palmer, after he examines your 
work. There is no obligation; you will not 
be urged to enroll. 











fa R E i with any other organization. 
FREDERICK PALMER, President 
Academy Building (Department 11 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif 

Please send me FREE, without obligation, ““YOUR WRITING 
CAREER” and Division No. 1 of your NEW Course and Service 
It is understood that I may complete the entire first Writing Assign- 
ain your personal report on my work, also entirely 
obligation 


| Frederick Palmer is not connected 





“Storycraft”’ 


ment and o 





cost 


No salesman will call. 


All inquiries confidential—N« 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile ma- 
terial—Stories, Articles, Fillers. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 





Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to meet market requirements, 30c per 
1,000 words. Free carbon and extra outside 
pages. Minor corrections when requested. 
Prompt service. Flawless work. 


KENNETH PHILLIPS 
30 Woodland Avenue New Rochelle, N. Y. 





SELL SHORT- SHORTS! 


1939 DEMANDS .. . for the syn- 
cate short-short are increasing 


“Four-minute fiction’? (the short-short) is a national 
newspaper syndicate market necessity. Hundreds are 
needed every month. Sell your short-short fiction to 


these syndicate markets distributing through more than 
2000 newspapers. 
My clients reach the entire field of the short-short. I 
specialize in selling to the syndicate markets and helping 
writers step from this particularized field into the na- 
tional magazines. Start at the bottom a! the path where 
the only way to move is UP I have kept up a steady 
production of my own short- shorts té these markets for 
over 5 years. This experience can help you in realizing 
time you may have wasted by aiming too high. 
One client, Leroy N. Kilman, Buffalo, N. Y. (Univ. of 
Buffalo professor) sold quality material to Atlantic 
Monthly, American Mercury, yet knocked out four short- 
shorts in four days, in between, to meet demands. ; 
Another client, G. Haines Trimingham, Long Beach, 
N. Y., ison the staff of Liberty Magazine and received 
checks from Detective Fiction Weekly, Secret Service, 
and others, finds time even now to continue writing his 
newspaper syndicate short-shorts. 
Don’t wait for the ‘“‘someday’’ you expect to land top- 
flight—START SELLING IN A SMALL WAY, NOW. 
My clients sell 1000 word manuscripts because they make 
no bones about the quality of their writing—they put all 
they have into their PLOTS and I cover the lesser fields 
with their material. This has proven one way for a be- 
ginner to turn oa ge without years of disappoint- 
ment. I specialize in these national syndicate markets 
and I can sell your short-shorts if you will STUDY the 
syndicate stories published BEFORE you write your next. 
e fee is 75c each 1000 word script. If your manuscript 
indicates talent but is unsalable, accurate commercial- 
minded revision suggestions offered—resubmissions free, 
always. Fee waived after two sales, then 10% commis- 
sion (20% commission on single sales under $12). Let 
me try you out in this field! 


STUART TYNAN, Literary Agent 
15 Park Row, Room 1229, New York City 











WRITER’S 





DicEst 
The Northwestern Miller (weekly): Ar- 
ticles on distributing, transporting, storing, 


displaying, and merchandising of flour and 
bread; the wholesale grocer, jobber, and 
broker ; the super- -markets. Most of the con- 
tents, however, is prepared by technical ex- 


perts. 
The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker (monthly): Merchandising articles 


which show the average baker how to make 
the cash register jingle; novel sales stunts ; 


outstanding bakers; photos of striking dis- 
plays. 
Feedstuffs: Inspirational pieces on mer- 


chandising ; human sidelights on feed deal- 

s; news of the industry. 

A minimum of % cent a word is paid for 
copy, and $1-$5 each for photos, on accept- 
Articles should be illustrated wherever 
possible. Samples of any of the above pub- 
lications will be sent free to interested con- 


ance. 


tributors for further study. 

When your correspondent popped into the 
office of Collegiate Digest, the rotogravure 
weekly for college papers, which has moved 
from 420 Sexton Building, Minneapolis, to 
323 Fawkes Building, Editor F. J. Noer 
had just finished judging prints for the Sec- 
ond Annual Salon Edition. Deadline for the 
next contest is March 1, 1940, and small cash 
prizes are awarded college students only in 
these divisions: (1) still life, (2) scenes, 
(3) action and candid, (4) portraits, (5) col- 
lege life. Winning prints not only rate pub- 
lication in the Digest, but will become a part 
of a traveling photo salon for nationwide 
display and further honor-heaping. There is 
no entry fee, and unsuited pix will be re- 
turned if postage is enclosed. Hold off all 
contest entries until the first of the year. 

Editor Noer is anxious to contact campus- 
haunting photographers who can_ secure 
striking shots of college life and events. “We 
especially need coverage on those sports not 
covered by the agencies, such as rugby, ski- 
ing, water polo, tennis, squash, girls’ hockey, 
and minor sports. Although outlines are 
usually staff-written, must have all the 
facts and sidelights for writing such cap- 
* About 50 photos are used each week, 
are bought at $3-$5 per shot. 
consisting of four or five 


we 


tions. 
and _ these 
Photo features, 
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story-telling shots built around one subject, 
are especially wanted. No pix should be 
smaller than 4x5, and 8x10 is better. 

The Grain and Feed Review, 408 South 
Third Street, Minneapolis, edited by W. D. 
Flemming, will gladly furnish able writers 
with article tips and prospect lists of success- 
ful grain and feed dealers in localities which 
can be covered by resident writers. Inter- 
views and success stories about dealers in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and the Da- 
kotas are especially welcome. Technical 
articles on the proper care of feed milling 
machinery are also needed, along with handi- 
kink shorts. About $5 and up per printed 
page and $1 and up per photo are usual 
rates paid. 

Playwrights will find an ever-open market 
at The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, for one-act and full- 
length plays, including material suited for 
program use in high schools, colleges, and 
churches. If you wish to study the type of 
material most sought, write Manager L. M. 
Brings for a free copy of his latest catalog. 

J. Thornwell Witherspoon, M. D.—Prince- 
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ton graduate, Rhodes Scholar, assistant pro- 
fessor, medical writer and textbook author 
all rolled up into one—was recently named 
editor of Modern Medicine, 84 South 10th 
Street, Minneapolis, succeeding Dr. A. E. 
Hedback, who retires from active editorship 
of the journal to become Editor Emeritus. 
While the contents of this book are written 
by medical authorities, there is one depart- 
ment, “Patients,” which offers a chance for 
free-lancers to re-tell amusing true stories of 
actual happenings in local doctors’ offices. 
One dollar each is paid for shorts under 250 


words. 


Dental Survey, same address, edited by 
Stanley Kane, pays $1 each for helpful hints 
for use in the Dental Assistants’ Department. 


Parks and Recreation has its advertising and 
subscription offices located in Minneapolis, but the 
17-year-old monthly is edited in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
This magazine is read by park superintendents, 
recreational directors and the like, who furnish an 
abundance of copy and pix gratis. 


HE Burma-Vita Company, 2019 East 
Lake Street, Minneapolis, selects from 15 








It’s something you must know if you 
want your play to be a hit. It’s 
one of the hundreds of practical 
things you'll learn in an amazing 
new book that teaches the knack 
of writing plays. 


OU’D like your play to be produced, wouldn’t 

you? Then take the advice of Kenneth Thorpe 
Rowe. The students of this expert playwriting teacher 
have won nine national playwriting awards in the 
past two years. He not only tells how to write suc- 
cessful plays, but what is best to do with them after 
they are written. 


WRITE THAT 
PLAY ticker rows 


“An extraordinarily challenging and practical 


answer to the problems of the playwright”— 
TeRESA HELBURN, Theatre Guild. 





Here’s the secret of writing plays 
that will be ‘‘good theatre’’! 


A famous Broadway dramatist once said: ‘‘There isn’t 
anything would make a better story than a pla 3 you 
just have to find the way to make it a play.” Phat’s 
just what this book will do for you. It is literally a 
“play doctor between covers’? to help you over the 
tough spots. 


Do you have trouble finding plots? SEE CHAPTER 
IV. . . . Does your dialogue need pepping up? SEE 
CHAPTER VIII. . . . What is a scenario, and how 
will it help you get better effects? SEE CHAPTER XI. 
WRITE THAT PLAY answers these questions, and 
hundreds more, the practical way. And you can test 
it for yourself without risking a penny. 


SEND N . If no bookstore is in your 

: . © MONEY neighborhood, the publishers 
will mail WRITE THAT PLAY to your home, for five 
days examination. You can return it if, after you have 
seen it, you don’t think it will help you write good 
plays. But don’t fail to see it. Mail the coupon today. 


Tear out, sign and mail to 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

Dept. 1978, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me WRITE THAT PLAY for five days examina- 
tion. When postman delivers it I will deposit with him 
only $3.00, plus the few cents postage charge. I under- 
stand that if I am in any way dissatisfied, 1 may return 
the book within five days for a complete refund. (If 
remittance is enclosed, book will be mailed post free. 
Same return privelege.). 





PE abasdnteccessessundseresvebouseceetee 
PN iuaeaddencuseseubacsenateesencbeseyeeseceaaveee 
iis nc acasunseeiscsssancentdeseberaiewaenes 
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FOR WRITERS! 











How To Revise Your Own Poems ....$1.25 


How To Revise Your Own Stories... .$1.25 
ONLY BOOKS OF THE KIND ON THE MARKET! 
ORDER FROM 
ANNE HAMILTON 
LITERARY SPECIALIST 
Contributor to New Yorker, Nation, Sat. Review, C. S. 
Monitor, O'Brien, O. Henry collections, Writer, 
fr Writer's Digest, 
1012 Park Central Bidg., 412 West 6th St. 


Los Angeles California 





Moult's Best Poems of 1938, etc.—7 








AUTHORS SERVICE 
TYPING — PROOF-READING — GHOST WRITING — REVISING 


Prompt, competent workmanship. 
1000 words. Poetry 1 cent per line. 
corrections. Other work moderately priced. 


information. 
R. OWEN SOFKO 
4209 Marburg Avenue, 


Typing 40 cents per 
Includes minor 
Write for 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








LEARN TO WRITE HUMOR 


system makes it easy to originate humor—and 
sy prove this I'll send a Sample Lesson Free, without 
obligation. Also full particulars and terms for 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION—MARKETING SERVICE 
Jack W. Pansy, 2041 East 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








| LITERARY AGENTS FOR 20 YEARS 


atticles, verse, plays. 
revision, 


scenarios, radio scripts marketed paiting, . 
Specialists 


criticism, ghost writing. 


| 
Novels, short stories, books, 
| Beginners welcomec 


in handling hard-to-sell manuscripts. Write now for 
complete information regarding our resultful service 


WRITERS WORKSHOP, Inc. 
| 570 siete Ave. at 51st, New York oy 








THE MACINTYRE SCHOOL 


{ Able—Advanced—Progressive] 


offers a course in creative writing from the ground up. Begin- 
ning with grammar, diction, style and correct literary form, a 
university-trained man will teach you ow to write stories, 
articles, verse. Personal letters with all instruction. Ms. typing 
35c per thousand words. imeographing. Consultation free. 
Terms reasonable. Ph. Santa Monica 836. 


GORDON C. MaciINTYRE 
(B. A. Pomona; M. A. Columbia) 
18051 Malibu Rd., Pacific Palisades, Calif. 








AUTHORS’ AND TYPISTS SUPPLIES 


Highly praised by many satisfied users 


ag ge oy 28 Ib. Glazed Kraft: 25 9x1 
25 6x9 and 25 6%x9¥%, 60c 
Fee. Hammerm ll Bond hoxed 





heavy $1.45. Ribbons 5 
500 name and address stickers 
10% to prices. Complete list on rec ques 


LEE E. GOOCH Box 202 





Research Service. 


Hernando, Miss. 








Playwrights and Radio Writers 


Radio scripts read, corrected. Fee One Dollar. Plays 
read and corrections suggested—One Dollar per act 
Send fee with scripts and return stamped envelope 


GEOFFREY WHALEN 


1414 City Hall Sq. Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 











to 25 jingles each year for use in its Burma- 
Shave along the nation’s highways. 
These are bought at $100 per jingle. None 


signs 


is returned. 

An advertising copy manual is available 
on request as an aid in preparing jingles. 
Perhaps you have noticed that each roadside 
consists of six signboards placed 100 
so located 


] 


jingle 
feet apart beside highways, and 
that a motorist can read the signs consecu- 
Purpose: (1) to 
to drive home 
No single sign- 
words. 


tively as he drives along. 
amuse 
desirable features of product. 
board should contain more than five 


passing motorists, (2) 


Some contain only one. Jingles should stress 
modern brushless shav- 
ing, economy and low price, face-protecting 
and time-saving qualities. Humorous, novel 
and clever jingles with a popular phrase 
tieup are also good. Here are some of last 
ear’s winners : 


any of these angles: 


The one-hoss shay 
Has had its day 
So has the brush 
And lather way 
Use 

Burma-Shave 


Political pull 


May be 

Of use 

For razor pull 
There’s no excuse 


Burma-Shave 


Kiss me darling 
Murmurs Grace 
No prickly beard 
To wreck 

My face 
Burma-Shave 


A. G. O’Dell, vice-president, reveals: “At 
the present time, we are not certain that we 
will have another contest this coming sum- 
mer, but as we have been doing this for the 
past five or six years, and the contest has 
been so well received, we are inclined to 
think the contest will be repeated.” Watch 
for further WRITER'S 
DIGEST. 

Northern Automotive Journal has moved 
from 604 National Building, Minneapolis, to 
2641 University Avenue, St. Paul. W. F. 
Coulter now edits, succeeding R. E. Jacobson 
who is no longer with the book. Automotive 
illustrated, covering the northwest 


announcement in 


features, 
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states, are used here, and payment is made 
on publication at varying rates. 
Minneapolis’ only big outlet for verse 
writers is the Buzza Company, 1006 West 
Lake Street, which takes seasonal greetings 
and sentiments at around 50 cents a line. 


While serial needs are well taken care of 
at The Catholic Boy, 1300 Foshay Tower, 
Minneapolis, Managing Editor John Gib- 
bons reports that he can use 2,500-word 
fiction on sports and holiday tieups. Articles 
of an educational or entertaining nature for 
youthful readers may now run up to 1,500 
words instead of 1,000, and good accom- 
panying photos increase the chance of ac- 
ceptance. These bring $1 apiece. The word 
rate is 4 to 2 cent on publication, and a bit 
slow in the past. 

Covering the seven northwest states, Mid- 
Continent Mortician and Furniture Digest, 
both edited by Grant Williams, have moved 
down from Room 1110 to 611 Wesley Tem- 
ple Building, Minneapolis. Mortuary articles 
up to 1,200 words, of interest to modern 
funeral directors, revealing helpful ideas on 
running a more profitable business, are 


needed, while the furniture book can use in- 
terviews, writeups of selling stunts, and effec- 
tive displays of similar length. One-half cent 
a word is paid on publication. Query if you 
wish. 

Outdoor yarns do not come from polished 
writers alone. In fact, it is not unusual for 
outdoor editors to turn down well-written 
articles which show lack of experience in 
favor of poorly composed, sometimes pen- 
written pieces, wherein the author shows a 
complete mastery of fishing or hunting. So 
before you take a whack at Sports Afeeld, 
which opens its mail at 710 Phoenix Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, question your outdoor 
talents. Sportsman readers are an exceed- 
ingly critical class of hombres who will trip 
you up on any inaccuracies or exaggerations. 

If you are a better than average button- 
pusher, your outdoor and wildlife photos 
might merit $2 checks on publication for 
Sports Afield’s rotogravure pictorial section. 
Fifty photos are used monthly, and since dif- 
ferent states and sections of the country are 
treated separately, your pix are assorted ac- 
cording to locality and filed until such time 








DREAMING 


Of checks rolling in? It’s fun! But can you cash those checks?? 





I'm aselling agent, and judge material solely according to its SALABILITY. 
I am a highly trained critic with editorial experience. I can help you 
meet editorial requirements and turn your dream checks into cold cash. 


I have a personal sales service right in the heart of New York. Eileen 
Mooney, under my direction, places your manuscripts with editors. 
I represent you in Hollywood. 

A selling agent's profit should come from sales—not incidentals. My 
reading fee for criticism and analysis is $1 for EACH manuscript 
up to 8,000 words; $2 from 8,000 to 20,000; $5 from 20,000 to 50,000 and 
$10 above 50,000 words. This fee is deducted from my 10% commission 
on sales. Fee and stamped self-addressed envelope MUST accompany 
all manuscripts. 


I WELCOME NEW WRITERS! 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Phone Hempstead 0903 or Hempstead 7581 
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WRITER’sS DIGEST 








HOW MUCH IS 
Information 


WORTH TO YOUr 


OU are entirely right in asking what kind of 
information? 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


eTrade Journal Markets 

e New York Market Letter 
e Literary Prize Contests 
e@ The Writer's Market 

e Book Publisher'’sNeeds 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
= subscription is offered on our usual money- 
ack guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
~ us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you mer keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1939 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 


Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: 

Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book I 
have checked. 


( ) Learning to Write. 
( ) Points About Poetry. 
( ) Making Laughs Pay. 
( ) College Dictionary. 























as the roto pages from that area are made 
up. While the Cameras Afield department, 
handled by your correspondent, does not 
purchase outside material, recognition via by- 
line is sometimes given to the accomplish- 
ments of outdoor amateur photographers. A 
Kinks department on hunting, fishing, boat- 
ing or camping uses shorts with or without 
drawings or pix at $2 each. Tall yarns sub- 
mitted to the Liars’ Club department will 
receive the official membership card and 
Liars’ License of the Club, regardless of 
whether space is available for publishing. 

The Calgary Eye-Opener, Bob Edwards 
Publishing Company, 420 Corn Exchange 
Building, Minneapolis, had a little scrape 
with the postal authorities last summer and 
was temporarily barred from the mails. 
T. NV. T. and the Eye-Opener Annual have 
been dropped. Humor of all kinds, including 
600-word skits and _ sketches, epigrams, 
jingles, jokes, cartoons and cartoon ideas are 
used. Lowbrow comedy is preferred to so- 
phisticated humor, but material must not be 
too risque or offensive to taste. Lower rates 
now prevail. 

True Mystic Science (formerly True 
Mystic Stories), 402 Corn Exchange Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, has had several changes of 
editors during the past year. C. A. Randall 
is now managing editor. Descriptive, un- 
padded articles running from shorts up to 
5,000-word features on hypnotism, outstand- 
ing mediums, psychic detectives, thought 
transference, haunted houses, premonitions, 
human beings possessing unusual powers, and 
other probably natural phenomena which 
are little understood and can be treated mys- 
tically are especially sought. No poetry or 
fiction. No debunking or humorous stuff. 
Treat like a short story, with a startling in- 
troduction leading up to a strong climax. 

If photographs do not accompany scripts, 
the writer should reveal where appropriate 
illustrations can be obtained. Writers should 
query before preparing lengthy pieces. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance or by special ar- 
rangement with the writer, at one to two 
cents a word. Special arrangements are also 
made in paying for illustrations. 

Beginning with July, 1939, issue, and con- 
tinuing monthly, True Mystic Science is 
inaugurating a monthly prize contest for un- 
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usual mystic experiences of readers. Article 
lengths must not exceed 1,000 words, and 
any number of entries may be submitted. 
Each must be accompanied by a coupon 
clipped from the book. 


OTHER MINNESOTA MARKETS 


NE important feature of the Dispatch- 

Pioneer Press, St. Paul’s popular news- 
paper, is the “Pioneer Magazine,” which uses 
occasional articles, 1,200 to 1,500 words, 
with pictures, paying $10 to $15 per crack. 
“We do not buy a great many such articles,” 
Albert H. Cook, Sunday Editor, reveals, “but 
we are always glad to look over any material 
submitted.” 


Editor F. W. Beckman informs us that 
The Farmer’s Wife, formerly of 55 East 
10th Street, St. Paul, has been sold to Farm 
Fournal of Philadelphia. As a result of the 
consolidation, The Farmer’s Wife will appear 
as a section of the Journal, beginning with 
the May number. Future copy should be 
sent to the Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publication of 16-year-old Monthly Contest 
Guide, 453 Snelling Avenue, St. Paul, was dis- 
continued with the death of Mrs. M. L. Hoskins, 
its editor, last November. Whether or not the book 
will be revived at a later date is not known. 


Articles of general interest dealing with 
the electric light and power industry are on 
the want list of Public Service Magazine, 
Pioneer Building, St. Paul. Material should 
not exceed 2,000 words, and one cent a word 
is paid on publication for acceptable stuff. 
Robert C. Cleminson edits. The aim of the 
book is “to better acquaint the employees, 
the investor-owners and the patrons of the 
nation’s utility enterprises with the affairs of 
this great public service industry.” Perhaps 
the following titles in a recent issue may sug- 
gest other article possibilities : 


“Your Potential 
ment” 


“Can Politicans Take the Credit for Lower 
Electric Rates?” 


“A Utility’s Responsibilities” 

“Tax the Tax Destroyers!” 

“The Marxian Background of Public Ownership” 
“Richland Center’s Little TVA” 


Competitor — Your Govern- 





Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual tn- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITERS DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 


Address 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 


Money 
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This Sealed 
Book 








THOUSANDS EVERYWHERE 
ACCLAIM THIS 


New Psychology 
Of Life! 


Have you unrealized hopes? Does the 
tomorrow of your ambitions and desires 
never seem to come? Are the better things 
of life always just beyond your reach? 


Times have changed—but have you? 
Change your old form of thinking. Adopt 
a new psychology of life and MASTER 


YOUR PROBLEMS. It takes no greater 
mental effort to achieve results when you 
know how. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you, as they 
have thousands of others, how by the use 
of simple laws you can apply the same 
powers of your mind to bring about 
startling changes in your life. If you are 
sincere in your desire, address a letter 
for the free Sealed Book. It will point out 
how you may obtain this most helpful 


information. Address: Scribe F, W.K 


he Rostcructans 
-AMORC- 
SAN JOSE , CALIFORNIA. 


Perpetuating the Ancient Rosicrucian Secret Teachings 
P ig ig 














EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


College graduate (Journalism) will type your manuscripts 
at 35c per 1000 words up to 20,000; thereafter, 30c ica 
or elite type. Minor corrections, if requested. Carbon; 
extra first, last pages. 20-lb. bond. Verse, lc per line 
Mimeographing. 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


538 West Belden Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














wn F RE E REVIS1O Noe 


Your Manuscript will be Revised, Rewritten, Developed by 
Staff. Revisionists free of charge i the script shows com 
mercial possibilities. My Agency assur all revision costs 
asks no advance fees for revising, deducts 30° t 

ceeds only after the Manuscript is sold B 
money anywhere Ip of any ki nd = arn t 
see it about you 1 y 
contacts, send a leemecte t for Rea 
Page Analytical Report. For Reading 
$1 per script for each ten thousand w 
oe return postage. Positively t 

ear contacting buyers The West Coast's 
What have you for Hollywood? No person al int Ae ews 


N. RALPH NATHAL 






















MANUSCRIPT BROKER 
and AGENT (Since 1929) 


Suite 917, Shreve Bidg. 


San Francisco, California 








DIGEST 


While most of the wordage appearing in 
The Northwestern Jeweler, Albert Lea, Min- 
nesota, is staff prepared, Editor H. C. Day 
occasional articles on 

Payment is made on 


says that he does buy 
jewelers at space rates. 
and invited. 


publication, queries are 


The Little Folks, Hector, 
little Sunday School weekly which uses a 
limited amount of material. States Mrs. 
Edith Cling Palm, editor: ‘“We are in the 
market for stories of 450 words or less, suita- 
ble for children from four to eight years of 
age. We use verse up to 20 lines.” Report is 
fter publica- 


Minnesota, is a 


prompt, but payment is made a 
tion at rather low rates. 


Although National Weeklies, Inc., pub- 
lisher of Mother's Home Life and Home 
Circle, Winona, Minnesota, is overstocked at 


present, normally these nickel magazines can 
use 1,800-2,800-word 750-word ar- 
and a few good poems. Dorothy 
Leicht, editor, makes payment on publica- 
tion. 

Globe, the attractive travel magazine, for- 
merly edited by J. W. G. Dunn, Jr., St. Paul, 
is now undergoing reorganization and will 
probably move to an _ out-state address. 
Watch Wrirter’s Dicest for further details. 

Any successful canvas goods folks in your 
neighborhood? The National Canvas Goods 
Review, 224 Endicott Building, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, could probably use a good write- 
up, including sidelights on odd canvas jobs. 
James E. McGregor edits this trade book of 


international coverage. 


American Fur Breeder, 331 Manhattan 
Building, Duluth, Minnesota, is another in- 
ternational publication devoted to fur animal 
breeding and kindred pursuits. Says Man- 
aging Editor Harry J. LaDue: “I can al- 
good articles, but find when I go 
farming industry itself 
that the articles are usually of too general a 
nature to be used in the American Fur 
Breeder. We are not interested in general 
promotional articles. We prefer practical 
pieces on fur ranching, and, as a rule, these 
can only be furnished by practical fur breed- 
ers.” Interview or ghost-write successful fur 
and take pix wherever possible 
at usual space rates. 


stories, 


ticles, 


ways use 
outside of the fur 


ranchers, 
Payment is made 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sir: 

According to Mr. Wm. H. Wilson of Booneville, 
Ark., in your March issue some enterprising edi- 
tor should publish a “Cow Country” magazine 
which would interest the actual cattlemen and 
cowboys. 


For yours and Mr. Wilson’s enlightenment, I 
can name some half dozen such magazines which 
have been published for years, and actually in 
the REAL cow country and not in the middle 
west. To name a few; The Cattleman is pub- 
lished in Forth Worth, Tex.; Hoofs and Horns, 
Tucson, Ariz.; Western Livestock Journal, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; and Western Livestock, Denver, 
Colo. 

But, perhaps Mr. Wilson regards the middle 
West as the cow country. Undoubtedly there are 
many Cattle in that section, but most of those 
cattlemen don’t have more than a hundred or 
so head in production, while these Western cow- 
men have thousands. 

Evidently Mr. Wilson’s cattle are different from 
these in the cow country, for our cattle do NOT 
sweat, except through the nose. Besides, we work 
our wild cattle ahorseback and not afoot. 


I’ve been studying the Dicest for years and 
have made sales through its market tips. I was 
raised on a cow outfit right here in New Mexico 
and have punched cows and broke horses all over 
the cow country and know it well enough to be- 
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come incensed at such ignorance that appears in 
nearly every article and story concerning the West 
and the cow country. 


Even the highly-touted Ernest Haycox let the 
illustration slip by in Collier’s a couple of weeks 
ago that told of such a terrific blizzard and 
wind storm that the girl couldn’t hear him from 
two feet away. But, yet the fence posts still had 
little balls of snow on top of them. 


While we’re at it, I’ll just make a wager; that 
I can outride, outshoot and tie a calf or steer 
faster than any published Western story writer to- 
day, or next week, or next month. 

If it were possible that authors of Western 
pulps were laughing up their sleeves, or writing 
with tongues in cheeks when they turn out all 
this rot, I would not bother to write this bit of 
ananity that nobody but the editor’s third secre- 
tary will ever see; for I’ve deliberately put such 
traps into my “Cow Country” newspaper column 
(Which, incidentally has always been written for 
and published in a real cow country sheet, Mr. 
Wilson), and several have been naive enough to 
fall for them. 

Yours for a school of instruction on The Ways 
of the West. 

ALLTON TURNER, 
Box 1038, 
Santa Rita, New Mexico. 


Friend, we have a feeling you’re hooked.—Ed. 





WHY 





GOOD F« FOR FREE REPORT 


harge . . . No Obligation 
Send one manuscript of 5,000 words or less. It 
will receive careful reading and analysis. If it 1s 
salable we will report to you in detail. If it is 
not salable we will tell you why. Promising writ- 
ers will receive a Fellowship Award. eturn 





postage must accompany manuscript if you want 
it returned. DY 
sean 


PIP 





was that manuscript rejected 2? 


Busy editors can’t tell you why a script is not suitable. 
y y y Pp 


or obligation. 


This 
writers, eligible for a Fellowship Award in our 
new, individualized and unique personal-collab- 
oration service. 


FEATURES OF OUR COLLABORATION SERV- 
ICE: Our personal-collaboration service, in which 
you have an opportunity to win a Fellowship 
Award, puts you to work step by step, under the 
careful guidance of a professional author and critic 
whose own copy has sold to over twenty different 
magazines. You receive a series of tests to help find 
your most congenial markets ; detailed advice on 
how to apply yourself to writing in a professional 
manner; analyses of published stories to show how 
they were conceived and written; detailed instruc- 
tions on how to find plot ideas and develop them 
into stories; special analyses of the markets for 
which you decide to write; assistance in finding plot 
ideas and advice on how to build them into stories ; 
detailed instructions for revisions with help in re- 
writing when necessary; special assignments to help 
overcome writing weaknesses; a money-back guar- 
antee. There is no time limit ; we work with you 
until you have completed a story which we are 
willing to market. For full details, a free report, 
and a chance to get a Fellowship Award, serd a 
manuscript at once. 


COMFORT Writer’s Service 


But we can—without charge 


is our method of contacting promising 


We don’t ask writers with ability to pay the full 
cost of their training. 
a writer without some charge—pennies haven't 
started falling from Heaven, yet—but we do 
assume a big part of the cost. 
believe in with our own time and money, looking 
to commission on sales for our real profit. 


We can’t collaborate with 


We back those we 


Send a manuscript and receive full details 
of this outstanding new service. 
—this offer will not be. repeated! 


Don’t delay 


107 N. Eighth St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
that that of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 
nada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 


No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 


with cash to cover the June issue on or before May 15. 
Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a ge accom on an advertiser 
in our “personal” department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





BURIED ALIVE in a nine o’clock town? Solitary in 
a city? Then—join the Friendship Club—just for 
fun! Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


ANYONE with little back-yard garden can earn up to 
$500 two months. Stamp brings information. Light- 
ning Speed, Streator, Illinois. 


FOR CONGENIAL FRIENDS try our old, reliable 
service (since 1927). Large monthly membership 
lists only fifteen cents (to members). Drop post- 
card to CONTACTS, Box 91, Station D, New 
York City. 


DEFECTIVE SIGHT AND HOW TO CURE IT. 240 
pages, $1.00. Alfred P. Scholz, M.D., 177 Lincoln 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVE MIMEOGRAPHING. Brings in the 
orders. REE samples and low prices upon request. 
Tomar, 1047 40th St., Brooklyn, New York. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. 
Willmar, Minn. 


Full instructions 
Charles Olive, 


SELLING CARTOON IDEAS; commission. Noel Wical, 
Mentor, Ohio. 

WANTED—Plotto and key. State condition and 
price. Box V-4, 

TUBERCULAR? One dollar brings detailed letter of 
successful home treatment. Johnnie Herrington, 
Byhalia, Mississippi. 

GETTING A JOB these days is_ simple! It’s just 
knowing how to get around. I got a job in radio! 


Let me tell you how. Dime for details. BoxV-2. 
JOB-HUNTERS—Get your copy of “Essentials of the 
odern Application Letter” and “Suggestions on 
Getting a Job” before you apply. Both for only 25c. 
Write Carl Strand, Polytechnic Institute, Billings, 
Montana. 
BOOTLEGGER’S MAP. 2212”x35”. Clever. Cute in 
dens, bars, parties. Can be framed or used top of 
bridge tables. 25c cash. Dorothy Dase, 4247 
Second Blvd., care Mrs. Irene McCleary, Detroit. 


SPEND full time investigating and studying radio 
markets. Sell your scripts and ideas to active out- 
lets. High rates. List for quarter postpaid. Box V-3. 





news correspondent, radio 
Alvin Bantien, Armada, 


WANTED — Position as 
script writer, or cartoonist. 
Michigan. 


PHOTOGRAPHS to illustrate your 
order. 8x10 Glossies of the Nation’s Capitol, 
Write your requirements. Sidney R. Bayne, 
Meridian St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


story made to 
$2.00. 
1358 


FREELANCERS—A press card is often your entree to 
salable stories and features. Get through police and 
fire lines! Card, 25c. Associated Writers, 816 
Oakwood, Columbus, Ohio. 
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BEGINNING POETS—Let me show you how to sell 
poems. Send 25c. Foster M. Hays, Waynesburg, 
Kentucky. 


WRITERS — We'll 
cash price. National 
White-Thompson, Publishers, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Reasonable, 
Write 
Bldg., 


publish your books. 
marketing available. 
708 Hill St. 


WRITERS! Have steady, private income between 
sales! Others do! Amazing collection of proven 
ways to financial independence—now only $1.00 
postpaid! Personal Service, 835 Alberta, Santa 


Barbara, Calif. 


WANTED—USED PLOTTO (Cook’s) with key. State 
price. “Gross,” 26 Louis St., Hyannis, Mass. 


YOUNG LADY wants work. 
Travel. Locate anywhere. 


to writer. 
Box T-11. 


Secretary 
Competent. 


SINCERE embryo writer, forty, married, no children, 
with idea timely novel, seeks solitude mountain 
cabin heart of Rockies, preferably Wyoming. Desire 
financial aid fulfillment that project. Will raise fur- 
bearing animals, protect your investment, or sugges- 
tions welcome. Box T-10. 


Single 
T-6. 


Issued weekly. 


Box 


Send one 
Ww. 


READ my New York letter. 
copy, dime. Twelve weeks for dollar. 


WRITERS—Earn extra cash with camera! 
dime for “Dollars For Your Best Snapshots.” 
Hippenstiel, 1128 Rissell Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 


SPEAK EXTEMPORANEOUSLY. Simplified method, 
including voice development, articulation, gesticula- 
tion, and speech-making. Copyrighted. 25c. In- 
structor, P. O. Box 4, Island Park, L.I., N.Y. 

from all or parts of any 


ENLARGEMENTS (5x7) 


three negatives 35c. Five (3%2x5) 25c. Larger. 
Box V-1. 
REPORTERS’ Personal Press Cards, 25c. Caswell 


Service, 2121 6th Ave., Altoona, Pa. 


I AIN’T GONNA tell you all nuthin’ about Hillbillies 


for lessen two bits and a stamped envelope. Johnnie 
Herrington, Byhalen, Mississippi. 
2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE courses. Large bar- 


gain list, 10c. Will mail your offers to writers, 
thousands of prospects. Wanted—books, courses. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


WOE? Plot-licked? This guy can help you. 
Guy Detrick, Big 


WHOA! 
Plots editors buy daily, 3 for $1. 
Prairie, Ohio. 


STOP DANDRUFF, 


Box V-5. 


falling hair, baldness; send 25c. 


TRIAL AND ERROR FOR RENT! 6c per day. Post- 
paid both ways. Box 634, La Tijera Station, Los 


Angeles, Calif. 
PROFESSIONAL. PRESS CARDS. Nationally recog- 
rrr Dime for application. Allied Journalists’ 
ui 


1727 Lee, Evanston, Illinois. 


under 22 classifica- 


“SAID,” 
110 Walnut, Ard- 


Paxson, 


400 SYNONYMS FOR 
tions, dime and stamp. 
more, Penna. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN, former editor, writer, reporter, 


wants work; will do anything, go anywhere, free to 


travel, single, broadminded, co-operative, friendly; 
gets along with everybody; experienced nurse, 
school teacher, masseuse, beauty specialist and 
dancer; speaks Polish; excellent conversationalist 
and interviewer; will go to Poland to report on 
conditions there; was once first lady in Polish 
society here; intelligent, well posted on many sub- 


jects; taught Polish and Polish history in the 
public schools in this country; likes research work, 
travel; will do hotel service reporting; good col- 
umnist and photographer; can imitate Walter Win- 
chel, Mark Hellinger and the late Will Rogers or 
O. O. MacIntyre; philosopher, psychologist, humor- 
ist; ghost writer, lecturer; can do original adver- 
tising copy, re-write stuff, book reviewing, unusual 
writing; woman’s page stuff, children’s stories, 
descriptive literature; writes from man’s viewpoint 
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as well as woman’s—even better—and prefers the 
latter; understands “LIFE, LOVE AND HUMAN 
NATURE” ....; would make a good radio an- 
nouncer, commentator or speaker. Grace Brown, 
9 West Ashley, Jacksonville, Florida. Phone 5-9449. 


LIKE TO WRITE LETTERS? Join Peppy Penpal Club, 
exchange snaps, souvenirs, everywhere. 25c (coin), 
Ann Horne, P. O. Box 270, Puyallup, Wash. 


GINGER SNAPS—‘“Jest and Jingles that Thousands 
Enjoy.” Over 75 items from my syndicated column. 
A ‘quip-tease’ worth the money. 25c coin or stamps. 
Howard Haynes, Skarda, N. Mex. 


NEW ORLEANS CORRESPONDENT wants to repre- 
sent additional trade journals, magazines, news- 
prowe. United News Service, 5655, Woodlawn Place, 





HURRAH! ONE THOUSAND BUCKS (inheritance) 
to spend as I please! Weaknesses—women, travel, 
investments. Suggestions or propositions? Happy- 
Go-Lucky Kid, Box V-6. 


WE RUN LIFE’S RACE BUT ONCE: Why be cheated 
always? Make new friends through our Social Club 
for refined cultured people everywhere, all ages. 
Introductions by letter. Box 573, Terre Haute, Ind. 


125 ACTIVE MARKETS FOR SHORT-SHORTS! List 
25c. Box 634, La Tijera Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 


RESEARCH: Estimates given. Discussion on any 
topic of 500 words or less, $1.00. Walhalla Research, 
568 East North Buffalo, New York. 


FIND FRIENDS IN ROMANTIC WEST. Marcella’s 
Happiness Club, Moscow, Idaho. 


AMERICAN PSYCHIC answers 3 questions 50c (coin) 
and stamped, addressed envelope. Monk, 6889 Niles 
Road, Plainwell, Mich. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c¢ 
for details and markets. The Writers’ Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


JOIN THE WRITERS CIRCLE. Prospectus free. Bes- 
ner, Dept. 36, 30 Church, N,. Y. City. 


KNOW THYSELF: Character and Vocation Analysis. 
Send 25c and photograph. Gastiger, 2560 North Six- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SYNDICATE MARKETS (Thousands of papers!) Fic- 
tion, Gags, Cartoons, Features! List 25c. Box 634, 
La Tijera Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 





CIRCULARS SENT FREE on personalized and mono- 
grammed stationery printed to order. RENSEB-AA, 
439 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City. 





OVER 100 MARKETS FOR NOVELS! List 25c. Box 
634, La Tijera Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 





CORRESPOND with actors, artists, writers, etc., 
through this unusual correspondence system. Send 
25c for names, addresses, etc. Your name will not 
be used if requested. W Cain, Box 281, Anniston, 
Alabama. 





EXPERIENCED RESEARCH WORKER. Any subject. 

uestions 25 cents up. Authentic Western Color. 

. Barbara Strong, 3200 South Broadway, Engle- 
wood, Colo. 





GAGS — Cartoon-gags for magazines by experienced 
man. Three sure-fire samples $5. Newspaper comic 
strip continuity and strip gags. Terms on request. 
Boxholder, P. O. Box 343, weak. Calif. 


WRITE BUS STORIES! Learn slang and facts from 
an old hackhand and agent! Any questions two-bits. 
Five queries, $1. Bill Conde, U. P. Stages, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 





WRITERS! Send today for booklet “Tips to the 
Writer.” Twenty suggestions to help you sell your 
work. Prepared by an editor. 25 cents. Evelyn 
Cavileer, 1923 20th Ave.,South, Nashville, Tenn. 


INTERESTING—UNUSUAL—Unique Correspondence 
—Come along—Everyone. Box V-8. 


Oh 
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WHY ARE YOU LIVING? Do YOU have a plan for 
LIVING? Send quarter for mine—IT WORKS. One 
question answered free. Box V-9. 


EARN DOLLAR CHECKS while reading newspapers! 
Dime and stamp bring information! Greene, 406-D 
Cross, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WRITERS MAKE EXTRA DOLLARS. Will you pay 
$1.00 to learn how? Dr. F. B. Phillips, Box 15, 
Panora, Iowa. 


WRITE OR WORK IN ALASKA! I did; you can! 
Full information 25c coin. Major Kerstetter, Park- 
way, Wash. 


CARTOON SALES GUIDE MONTHLY. Two issues, 
25c. Lavalette, W. Va. 


NEW PLOTTO AND KEY, COOK’S. $8 takes my 
brand new copy. Beatrice Trest, 992 Tiffany St., 
New York City, New York. 


CONGENIAL GENTLEMAN Correspondent wanted 
by attractive widow, 48. Stamp. Bo~ 1891, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 


JOIN MY CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Meet congen- 
ial people. Stamp for particulars. Room 2%, 1505 
Monroe, Chicago, IIl. 


FOREST SUMMER LOOKOUT JOBS! 
25c sone Kerstetter, 
ash, 


WANTED TRANSLATOR from Swedish to English. 
Write Riwkin, General Delivery, Chicago, IIl. 





Information, 
Ranger Station, Parkway, 


SURE MONEY MAKING FORMULA! Send 25c coin. 
Home Earner’s Aid, 843 13th St., Lorain, Ohio. 


MALE, TYPIST, 48, needs financial aid, professional 
guidance on worthwhile material. Desires connec- 
tion with writer, editor. Will go anywhere, do any- 
thing. Salary small. A-1 references. Box V-7. 


ZODIAC READING. Send birth date, sex, 3 ques- 
tions, 50 cents. E. Williams, 623 East Drive, Wood- 
ruff Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 





LAWYER explains legal phraseology; aids and pro- 
vides plot material; advises. Godwin, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York. 


BEGINNING WRITER, 21, durable, graduates college, 
June. Desires any employment. S. Stedman, 604 
Frederick Ave., Catonsville, Md. 


CONFESSION FORMULA by confession writer. Quit 
groping; I expose the trick. Dollar, currency, 


Charles, Box 382, Cambridge, Ohio. 


YOUR SCRIPT CAN BE IMPROVED WITH FLAW- 
less English. Write for free details. Marksman, 
10301 Fedora St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


IMMEDIATE CASH PAID for easy commercial writ- 
ing! Instructions, markets, 25c coin. Major Ker- 
stetter, Parkway, Wash. 


FOR SALE—N. I. A. Course. 
V-10. 





State your offer. Box 





POSTCARD COLLECTORS!! Views of Huntington, 
West Virginia’s largest city, and beautiful Ohio 
Valley—with detailed description. 5c each (coin). 
Phillips, 124 Fourth Ave., Huntington. 





WILL SOMEONE EXCHANGE Letters, Pictures, etc.? 
Please ee, 164 Baker, Northwest, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN NEWS BUREAU NEEDS trade collabora- 
tors in Southeast, especially Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi. Ruth Barr, Pensacola, Fla. 





WRITERS: Interesting news. Honest. Stamp. Lorene 
Marshall, Blawnox, Pa. 








PROBLEMS? I'll do something about them. Advice 
25c. Marjorie Flint, Randolph, Vt. 

LOCAL CORRESPONDENTS WANTED. Trade and 
Feature material. Pay on publication. Query. Box 


V-13. 
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A REAL WRITER’S “TOOL KIT”—1,000 “Synonyms 
Said;” 1,000 “Verbs of Action;” 1,000 “Vivid 
Adjectives.” Complete, $1, postpaid. “Plotting by 
Characterization” included free. Working Writers’ 
Service, Mercer Island, Wash. 


JUVENILE PLOTTER (dollar) builds salable shorts, 
serials. Detailed plots, fifty cents. Originator’s 
fiction in April, May, June “Catholic Boy.” W. H. 
Fraser, Box 455, Bracebridge, Ontario. 





DISCOVER opportunities galore in Writer’s Club. 
Dime and stamp brings membership. J. Africano, 
724 10th Street, Union City, N. J 


OUR CLIENTS get results because they have substan- 
tial plots for their stories, slanted toward their 
respective markets. Two first sales last week. We 
can supply plots only to a limited number of clients 
on the “percentage plan.” Tell us about your plot- 
ting problems, and send a sample of your writing. 
Crosby’s Plot Shop, Box 12, Station “A,” Charles- 
ten, 3. C. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS—Complete directions for 
filing system for negatives up to 3x5 
flexible, protected, cheap, modern. 
Mary Hancock, Galax, Virginia. 


making 
Efficient, 
Send quarter to 


SALABLE NEW PLOTS—25c. Briefs, $1.00. Writer’s 
service. Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


ANNE WILLIAMS (prophetess-adviser). Answers 5 
questions. 25c coin. Send birthdate. Stamp. 1100 
Narragansett Boulevard, Cranston, Rhode Island. 


WANTED—Cook’s Plotto with Key. Good condition. 
Please write T. Scott Offutt, Jr., West Joppa Road, 
Towson, Maryland. 


APPALACHIAN and Ozark Mountain Vernacular. 
Files carry 44 years’ research. Any ten terms illus- 
trated, one dollar currency. Don’t submit MSS. 
Mountaineer, Box 32, Joplin, Missouri. 


DAILY GUIDE Astrological Forecast, for 12 months; 
character analysis, $1.00. Send birth date. Cook, 
Station E, Box 4703, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DALLAS and TEXAS—Five questions answered, $1.00. 
Phillips, P. O. Box 2353, Dallas, Texas. 


ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS—Cash or Terms. 
Allowance for Stories, Experiences, Cartoons, Snap- 
shots! Magazine, details, 20c. WOW, Eolia, Mo. 


DE LUXE PLOTS for love and action short-stories, a 
“personal” and unusual plot service. Send your 
story-idea and $3 for 2500-wotd detailed plot- 
development. Satisfactiion guaranteed. Bayard York, 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


FIFTEEN Beautiful Texas Cactus, Rooted Assortment, 
potting or garden. Labeled. Two dollars, postpaid. 
Fred Hutton, Cisco, Texas. 


FEATURE WRITING simplified. 
tions and how to market, 25c. 
Box 442, Washington, D. C. 


Manual of instruc- 
C. B. Riddle, P. O. 


YOUNG, TALENTED would-be writer, poor but hon- 
est, seeks a wife. Must be literary-minded; sincere 


in reply. References and photos exchanged gladly. 
Box V-12. 

UNHAPPY? Discouraged about anything? I can 
help. Introductory, 20c coin. Box V-11. 

SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell easily. Plan, 25c. Cap 


Hinds, Jefferson City, Tenn. 


HOLLYWOOD CONTACTS. Personal 
Publicity. Writer’s colony, 5 acres $200. 
16 St., L. A. Calif. 


SONGWRITERS—Lead sheet of your words and mel- 
ody with cued in harmony $2.00. Erma Bowdish, 
181 Main St., Brookville, Pa. 


promotions. 
312 E. 


Sir: 

I am sending you an advance copy of the 
Spring Edition of Host. This is the first issue of 
a new quarterly which will be devoted entirely 
to the field of home entertainment. 

Host will use articles on entertainment in and 
about the home. This includes historical articles 
relating to this subject, articles on sports, on food 
and liquor, on radio, on parties of all kinds, on 
photography, on games and simple magic. All 
articles should be strongly tied in with the field 
of home entertainment. As Host is to be issued 
four times a year wherever possible the seasonal 
angle should be stressed. Payment for all mater- 
ial is on publication. 

FRANK CaspPERS, Editor, 
404 Fourth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


Sir: 
This is a hot one. 

In the April Dicest, Avery Strakosch tells in 
his article “The Ghost Talks” the late Hon. 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor under three 
Presidents—Harding, Coolidge and Hoover—who 
held the world’s record for employing personal 
ghosts . usually had from eight to ten on tap.” 

“Late.” He was elected last November for six 
years in the United States Senate from 
Pennsylvania. Plenty alive to-day. 

I am not a ghost writer. I read that article, 
like I read all others in the Dicrest, because I 
am fascinated in the manner writers of all fields 
accomplish their problems. I have had innum- 
erable short articles published in coal trade jour- 
nals, confession stories, science-fiction novelets and 
Right now August Lenniger is trying to 
place a coal novel of mine and some stories. 

The Dicest is my greatest inspiration and in- 


more 


serials. 


centive. I only wish checks came in as regularly. 
Mitt PERIL, 
35 Cleveland Avenue, 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Sir 
I will be pleased to furnish without charge, 


copies of my Bibliography on Dime Novels to 
Libraries, Public Museums, etc.,—also to collec- 
tors and students of Americana. 

Perhaps you would care to give the 
mention in your column. 


above 


CHARLES BRAGIN, 
1525 West 12th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sir: 

We shall greatly 
your readers that we 
manuscripts until next fall. 

This measure is being undertaken for two rea- 
change in plans of publication; (2) 
the flood of irrelevant and inferior material. 

PASTIME, 
11 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, 
to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


Ajter a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 

WRITER'S DIGEST recommends the following books 

All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


book 





Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexe 


The ew Word and How to 
Use It 


j. Turck Baker 


Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 | 


Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms 
Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary 
Write It Right 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 
Janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language 
James C. Fernald 
English Grammar Simplified 
james C. Fernald 
Writing Good English 
j. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder ; 


Soule’s Synonyms 


PLAYWRITING 


Write That Play 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting 
John H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play? 
Jlayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
jrite — 
Peter Dixon 


Do’s and a ts of Radio Writing 


Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
‘ommandments 
O. F. Martin 


POETRY OR VERSE 


First Principles of Verse 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 
Valker 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 | 


Anne Hamilton 
About Poetry 

Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary 


Points 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The Writer’ : Market 
A. Mathieu 


—. oy a and Market 


Photo-Market Guide 
john P, Lyons 


Photo Almanac & Market Guide 


& Artists’ Yearbook 

All foreign markets 

Editor & Publisher Feature 
Syndicate Section 

(Just published) 


Writers’ 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


y 50 | Analysis of the Short Short went .00 


| Plotto 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
| Plot of the Short Sto 
denry Albert Phillips 
| Plots and Personalities 
00 | . E. Downey & 
*SONG WRITING 
2.50 | Facts About Popular Song 
1.25 | Writing 


1.25 


PY i 
@ E. H. Slosson 


1.50 
1.00 
1.00 


30 
1.25 
2.50 
1.50 
3.00 


Sigmund Spaeth 
1.00 | The Art of Song Writing 
Al Dubin 
2.00 | So You Want to Write a Song 
Robert Bruce 
1.00 CAMERA PROFITS 
° Profitable Photography for ‘lrade 
- Journals 
1.25 H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
2.00 and a ry — 
Holt @ H. R. Snyder 
2.50 | Ideas for = ‘Come “aie 
3.50 SHORT STORY WRITING 
Short ay od Technigue........ 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique 
3.00 Themes B. Uesli 
The Graduate Fictioner 
H. Bedjord Jones 
2.75 | Trial & Error 
} jack Woodford 
1.75 | Stories You Can Sell 


Laure nce b’ Orsay 
50 | Writing for Profit 
‘ D. Wilhelm 


Technique of Fiction Writing 
2.50 S. Dowst 

Writing the Short Short Story 
2.50 Alderman 


| The Writing of Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

2.00 | Fiction Writers on Fiction 

| Writing 


1.00 Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 
Arthur S$. Hoffman 
3.00 | Juvenile Story Writing 


obinson 
The Only ‘iwo Ways to Write a 
Short Story 
2. 50 | Advanced Problems of the Fic- 
tion Writer 
John Gallishaw 
The Story’ s the Thing. . 
Agnes Parsons 
|W riting As a Career 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Magazine Writing and Editing 
| Charnley & Converse 


MISCELLANEOUS 





sak 


3.00 
3.00 
1.75 
1.00 
3.00 


. 20 


2.00 
2.00 


5.00 
. 3.50 
3.00 
2.00 
3.25 


75 | | Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. . 19.50 


2.00 Complete—4 Volumes 
. Descriptive and Narative 


. 2.00 


Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
— Wittenberg 

Technique of the ivctaty Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 





Science Catches the Criminal 1.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
Dr. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing 3.25 

Brennecke 
Contest Gold 1.00 
Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel 1.50 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel 1.00 
Murder Manual 1.00 
Underworld and Prison Slang 1.00 


Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide 25 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 


Vocabulary Writer’s Guide 25 
Air Story Writer’s Guide -25 
Cowboy Lingo 2.50 
Ramon R. Adams 

The Business of Writing 1.00 
‘red Riv 

This Trade of Writing 1.75 
Edward Weeks 

The Profit in Writing 3.00 


Laurence D’Orsay 


Psychology for the Writer 2.50 
"rof. H. K. Nixon 


How to Write for Business 
Publications 1.00 
F. A. Orth 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 


James Knapp Reeve 


Chats on Feature Writing 2,75 
darrington 


Making Laughs Pay 1,00 
C. Warden LaRoe 

The Said Book 1.50 
All synonyms for “‘said’’ 

Editor’s Choice 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 

Puns—lIst Edition 1.00 
B. B. Vivian 

How to Prepare Mss. and 

Contest Entries 35 

The Gag Builder 1.00 
Don 

Learning to Wri 1.00 
Dorothy ‘Hubbard 

The Art of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 

Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.90 
Sidney K. Margolis 

Authors and the Book Trade 2.00 


Frank Swinnerton 


How to Make Money By a 
Writing 60 





| actin Bottvod eons Selling What You Write 2.00 
Around the Copy Desk 2.00 Donald MacCampbell 
50 Medill School of Journalism Prize Contest—How to Win 
2.00 Making Manuscripts Salable 2.00 Them : ‘ 2.00 
. Walter Des Marais Helen King 
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3.00 | Gentlemen: 
x | 
-40 
-90 | For which I enclose $ 
ie, > ie 
Name 
0 | ae 
| City 


22 E. 12th St., : 
Please send me the following books postpaid: 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


State 
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“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
erienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
or special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let _my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to SUCCESS for YOU. My clients write me 
continually that they are selling their manuscripts which 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 
lish, and give your story new life, interest, and appeal. 
eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thousand words. Short-shorts, two dollars each. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Edgerton, Missouri 











POETS: Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
¢ 1939 PRIZE PROGRAM and descriptive 
leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, four of 
which contain list of 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
Quarterly prizes, $25. Official entry blank for Poetry 
Book Contest in June issue. Send 25c by May 20. 
KALEIDOGRAPH 
A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. VERNON STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 











FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, who 
have never sold a story, I have something that 
will save you a year’s time. A post card will 
bring you full details. Address “Writer,” 1332 
So. Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 











WRITER’sS DIGEST 


Editor For A Week 


(Continued from page 28) 


I was somewhat surprised to find that these 
two stories were not among the ones I con- 
sidered the best written. Both were much too 
wordy, and I thought that the second got 
rather out of hand toward the end. I don’t 
believe either of them is salable as it stands. 
But I read any number of much better writ- 
ten stories, and have forgotten them com- 
pletely. I suppose this merely proves what 
everyone has always known—that we read 
for entertainment. The most beautiful style 
in the world will go unread unless the story 
Is interesting. 

But don’t let this make you careless when 
you're writing that interesting story. I under- 
stand now why editors consider style so im- 
portant. Until you’ve tried reading a lot of 
manuscripts, you simply don’t realize how 
much sloppy writing, too many words, and 
all the other faults I have mentioned can 
keep you from enjoying even a good story. 
Sending it out unpolished is like dressing a 
pretty girl in dirty rags and then expecting 
people to admire her. 


Indignant writers are always accusing 
editors of rejecting their stories without 
really reading them. I’ve often thought that 
it was unfair to glance at the first page and 
go no further, but after my two weeks of 
reading manuscripts I was reluctantly forced 
to conclude that any editor who does this is 
quite justified. You may not believe it, but 
in a great many cases the first page tells you 
all you need to know about a story. If you 
find sloppy writing, stilted conversation, or 
bad grammar on the first page, you can be 
quite sure that you’ll find them throughout 
the story. If the writer uses trite expressions 
on the first page, the story is very likely to 
be trite too. And if he does not know enough 
about writing to catch your interest on the 
first page, he probably does not know enough 
about writing to turn out anything worth 
reading. All these faults say very plainly 
that your manuscript is amateurish, so why 
should a busy editor bother with it? 


By this time I’m afraid that a lot of you 
may be hating me, and deciding that I’m 
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just as bad as the editors. But please remem- 
ber one thing—I’m a writer, just as you are. 
I know how you trip along on pink clouds 
to the post office when you mail that story 
which is sure to sell to Collier’s. I know how 
you wait for weeks and even months, hoping 
and telling yourself that they wouldn’t keep 
it so long unless they wanted it. And I know 
ail about the bump you take when the post- 
man hands out a big envelope. If I’d kept 
half my rejection slips, I could build a bon- 
fire and toast marshmallows. But I also know 
that honest, constructive criticism is the best 
thing that can happen to any writer. Praise 
may make you feel clever, but it won’t help 
you to write salable fiction. And that’s why 
I’ve tried to tell you what was wrong with 
your stories. §§=———____—_ 

Sir: 

This is to let you and your readers know that 
April 15th we are moving to larger quarters— 
where we plan to give writers faster reports on 
their submissions than ever! The new address 
will be McGraw-Hill Bldg., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York City. We'd greatly appreciate it if you 
could possibly work this announcement into your 
April issue, and best wishes to you. 

This will, of course, be for all Red Circle Maga- 
zines: Newsstand Publications, Manvis Publications, 
Western Fiction Publishing Co. 

NEWSSTAND Pus ications, INc., 
RosBerT O. ERISMAN. 
Sir: 

Publication of Contrast has been suspended till 
September, 1939, at which time we hope to again 
be on the market. 





Jan Grimm, 
Stet Publishing Co. 





Prize Winners 
$2,500-00 CONTEST 

The Dicest short-short story contest closed 
March 25th. All scripts are read, and about 1,000 
have been returned. At this writing the scripts 
are divided into two groups: A and B. In the 
first group are 350 manuscripts from whom the 
prize winners will probably come. They each 
received two or more favorable comments from 
the three judges. In the second group are 500 
scripts which received at least one favorable com- 
ment from one of the judges. The prizes will be 

awarded about May 15th or before. 


Advertising 


at Home 











Make money in advertising. Prepare quickly during spare time. eg 


earn while you learn. No experience necessary. New, eas 
else like it. Send at once for free booklet—‘‘Win Su 
weed requirements. No obligation. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 3055, Chicago,, Illinois, U. 8. A. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


PRIZE CONTESTS pay $30,000,000 annu- 
ally. My Students have already won over 
ONE THIRD OF A MILLION DOLLARS 
IN PRIZES. My CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE IN CONTEST TECHNIQUE 
will help you win. 


FREE HELP! 


As a foretaste, I offer you a copy of my 
newest “CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST 
BULLETIN” absolutely free. This Bulletin 
will bring you $25,000 Worth of WIN- 
NING ENTRIES, a WINNING FOR- 
MULA that has won $100,000 for my Stu- 


dents, and the latest Contest News with 
WINNING TIPS. 
Write NOW! A penny postal will do. 


Simply ask for “the free Bulletin.” 
WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















FREE! (6 Wil» 


This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv- 
ing six ways to begin a story, will be 
of real help to you. We will also send 
full information on the Richard Bur- 
ton Course in Creative Writing, and 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, giving 
you a sincere appraisal of your writ- 
ing ability. Send today—no obligation. 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 


502-9 Pence Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











YOUR PLAY PRODUCED 


in the Broadway Theatrical District by a 
well known Director and by the same 
groups of Players from which have come 
such stars as Alice Brady, Clark Gable and 
Jeffrey Lynn, recent screen sensation of 
“Four Daughters” and “Yes, My Darling 
Daughter.” 


AFTER PRODUCTION 
Your Manuscript returned to you with 
Complete Criticism, Director’s Production 
Notes, Program, Pictures of Set and Copies 
of Publicity. 


THE COST IS LOW 
Because we are in constant NEED of 
ORIGINAL PLAYS. Our present sched- 
ule calls for twenty 3-Act Plays and one 
hundred 1-Act Play each Season. 
INVESTIGATE 


Our PLAY CLINIC which offers the most 
unique system of Cooperative Criticism in 
the Writing Field including Reading, Crit- 
icism, Production and Marketing. 


WRITE 


For complete details regarding our Three- 
fold Service. 


THE LODER STUDIOS 


Literary Service and Play Clinic 


140 West 71 Street, New York City 
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Writer’s Mar 


In this monthly department, reliable editora tell voz 
in their own words what they want to buy from writere 











Pulp Markets 

Action Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. “At the present 
time we are in the market for novelets of the 
West running from 10,000 to 15,000 words. As 
always Action specializes in speed and color. Some 
woman interest should be injected in these range- 
land type Payment lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 


stories. is 


Double Action Western, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. “We use 
stories of the West, true or fiction, ranging in 
length from 1000 to 15,000 words. Emphasis 
should be on characterization.” 


Inside Detective Magazine, 149 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. W. A. Swanberg, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
prefer current cases with strong suspense, good 
detective work and woman interest 1000 to 
6000 words in length. Our custom is to okay 
outline queries from writers when a potential case 
breaks in their vicinity, and run the story when 
a conviction is secured, or before if there is a 
tight web of circumstantial evidence backed up 
with a confession. Good art of all principals and 
the scenes of action should be submitted with the 
story, or should be listed as available. Unsolved 
or old cases are used when they have other power- 
ful and redeeming features. Serials are considered. 
We pay $3 per print, and up. Reports are made 
immediately on current stories, in two weeks on 


others. Payment is 2c to 5c a wérd, on accept- 
ance.” 

Love Book Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Jane Littell, Editor. Issued 


monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We want 
strongly emotional and dramatic stories of young 
love. Short stories of 5000 to 6000 words, novel- 
ettes of 9000 to 10,000 words. Some verse. The 
formula for stories for this magazine has always 
been men as women wish they were for heroes, 
girls as they would like to be for heroines, and 
for plots, stories our readers would like to live. 
The well written, believable Cinderella story is 
always tops with us. But the Cinderella must be 
able to go out and find her prince if the Fairy 


Godmother fails them. We use poetry not longer 
than 14 lines. Reports are made within two 
weeks. We pay Ic a word, and up, on accept- 
ance.” 


Northwest Novel, 60 Hudson Street, New York 


City. Abner J. Sundell, Editor. “We use western 
stories, true or fiction, from 1000 to 15,000 words 
in length.” 


Startling Detective Adventures, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York City. Leonard W. Diegre, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use an occasional ‘manhunter’ story, or semi- 
biographical article detailing the exploits of an 
outstanding American sleuth or laboratory expert. 
We use 1000 word editorials on crime subjects 
from prominent officials clergymen. Photo- 
graphs are needed with specific cases — $3.00 on 
publication. Reports are made within ten days. 
Payment is 2c, on acceptance.” 


or 


General, Literary and Fictional Markets 


The American Scholar, 12 East 44th Street, 
New York City. William Allison Shimer, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “‘We 
use scholarly, thorough-going, substantial but non- 
technical articles. The material presented should 
be of permanent interest. Usually we prefer to 
cover a group of men or a period rather than 
one man or his work. Length should be about 
3000 words with the material taken from the fields 
of science, politics, economics, the humanities, 
international relations and education. We stress 
content, style and compactness rather than an 
arbitrary word limit. All material must meet with 
the approval of at least two members of the 
Editorial Board. No manuscript is returned unless 
it is accompanied by stamped self-addressed en- 
velope. Occasionally we use philosophical poetry. 
We pay between $3 and $4 a printed page and 
not more than $50 for a single manuscript.” 

The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Edward Weeks, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 40c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
short stories, 3000 to 4500 words in length; of 
literary distinction. Occasionally a novel is used 
for serialization. Articles on national and inter- 
national problems in such fields as labor, science, 
medicine, education, religion, sport are used, and 
also some personal experience material if it is of 


general interest. Length for these is 3000 to 
5000 words. We use two or three poems per issue 
from 14 lines to a page in length usually. 


Reports are made within a fortnight. Payment is 


on publication according to material.” 


Books Abroad, Norman, Oklahoma. Roy Tem- 
ple House, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; 
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$2.00 a year; $3.00 for 2 years. “We use 1900 
word articles on recent foreign literature; 200 
word notes on new foreign-language books. Photo- 
graphs are used. Occasionally we use poetry if it 
deals with foreign literature. Reports are made 
within a week. No payment.” 





Direction, Darien, Connecticut. M. Tjader 
Harris, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.00 a year, for eight issues. “We use fiction 
with definite social, progressive and humanitarian 
point of view. Length is 1000 to 2000 words or 
longer if unusually suitable. We use only two or 
three pieces of fiction in each number. Articles 
on art, social conditions, human interest stories 
from real experience, showing social trends or 
progressive point of view are used. Very little 
unsolicited material is wanted. We publish un- 
usual photographs, having art value, and social 
significance. Reports are made one month or two 
after receipt of material. Payment is lc a word, 
on publication.” 

Free America, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New 
York City. Richard Merrifield, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
economic, political, personal experience articles in 
the length of 1500 to 2000 words. Reports are 
made within three weeks. Payment is 2c a word; 
on acceptance.” 








BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: "I imag- 
ine | echo many a writer's thought when | 
say that we wouldn't be able to get along 
without you," writes Dolores Olsen, whose 
book THE CAT SAW MURDER is published 
by Doubleday, Doran this month. 

LATEST NEWS: Watch for DIVIDEND ON 
DEATH by Brett Halliday, to be published 
next September. A new and brilliant mystery 
author makes his appearance with this book. 
The mystery market is so good that one mys- 
tery novel contest has been begun immedi- 
ately after the close of the last. Write me 
for details about the new one; also about the 
new $10,000 novel contest. 

LATEST CALL: A large publishing firm, 
with its own book club, needs, at once, first 
rate books of adventure, exploration, interna- 
tional politics, travel or economics in countries 
in the news; also good material on astronomy 
or allied subjects. Material needed for the 
next selection. 


Query Me On Your Ideas 


| am particularly interested in discussing first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write 
me about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST 


“THAT 
INEVITABLE 
‘HOW : 44 


Far more important, for 


YOU, is to know WHAT?... 


You have your own 
unique experiences, your 
own well defined aptitudes, 
your own answer to the in- 
evitable how of writing 
success. 


H. Dyson Carter, of Canada, recently fea- 
tured in KEN, soon to be featured in ROTARIAN, 
already known as the author of IF YOU WANT 
TO INVENT, a leader on the Vanguard list, 
writes: "A friend asked me the inevitable 
‘How?" My answer was this: I'd rather be 
marooned with Agent Fierst's letters-to-me, than 
with all the books and courses on writing ever 
published. Every piece you labelled ‘dud* found 
final rest in the ashcan. Everything you praised 
made the grade or got a pat on the back." 


As this issue closes | have just made an- 
other sale for this author, to a brand new 
magazine; a first sale to ARGOSY by a 
Pacific Coast client; a first sale to YOUR 
LIFE which brought $80 for 1500 words— 
better than 5c a word. Each manuscript sold 
on its first trip out; each was the sort of 
thing the author should have written—out of 
the author's own experiences and aptitudes. 


These successful writers began working with me by 
telling me about themselves. The best way for you 
to begin working with me is to do what my selling 
writers have done: TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when 
you send me your first manuscripts. Once | know what 
you can do best I'll work with you from outline to 
finished manuscript—and when you're ready, I'll get 
assignments for you, as | do for many of the writers 
working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop ali! fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
anaylsis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24: Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No '‘collaborations.'' Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give a in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my reqular fees. 


| report in two weeks, Remember that my work with thou- 
sands of authors has made every one of your writing diffi- 
culties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts now 
and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue 








Ne 


H. DYSON CARTER 


New York 
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EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
TEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Writing 
Editorial 

Sales 


Terms on Request 


235 West 46th St., New York City 

















The VERB FILADER 


Put the POWER THAT GETS ACTION into every- 
thing you write without tedious drills or ‘‘exer 


cise.’’ You can s 
power into everything 

you write—an ke it instantly more expressive, 
res penese jetting and colorful. = 
arn to invigorate and enliven mer writing with— “ 
verbe. skillfully chosen. The VERB-FINDER a _ treasury of 
100,000 _ powerful verbs arenes accordin a startling, 
new method far sis rag) hg han op ° the dictionary. 

en 


for circula’ 
RODALE PRESS, Dept. 6, EMAUS, PA. 





















8 East 4lst St. 


LOUISE RICE New York 


I am interested in the work of authors who are not 
of the standard pattern, and in seeing work which needs 
to be very carefully placed. Revision and criticism of- 
fered if needed. Usual agent’s commission. Address 
correspondence to MARTHA HARRISON, Associate. 








ATTENTION! Sell your short-short stories 
* to the greatest National Syn- 
dicate markets serving several thousand newspapers, 
magazines and sport publications. We represent such 
major syndicates as, The New York Herald Tribune, 
King Feature Syndicate, Phila. Evening Bulletin, Eve- 
ning Public Ledger, Camden Courier, and many other 
National Syndicates purchasing fiction from our clientele. 

Our many years of sales’ ability and stability of the 
firm has won us a Nation-wide recognition. Your man- 
uscript will be placed on the selling market within twenty- 


four hours. Our many sales offices make every available 
effort to sell your work. We also handle poems of every 
description. A reading fee of $1.00 must be sent with 


each script—Poems 50c. Resubmissions free. 

The Rodman Sales Agency handles your material on 
a 5% commission basis. Don’t delay! Send your script 
in today. 

HERBERT RODMAN LITERARY SALES COMPANY 
Washington Avenue, Woodbine, N. J. 





RES TYPERIE 


TYPED FREE! First 1500 words in manuscripts of 3000 

or more. Thirty cents per 1000 words. Special rates over 

15,000. Corrections in spelling and punctuation when re 

uested. Free carbon, first and last pages. Mailed flat. 
‘oetry %c per line. Please enclose return postage. 


Authors recommend our work! Five years experience. 
211 W. Maple Street LOMBARD, ILL. 





ROGET'S THESAURUS 
$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 


Book Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Ladies’ Home fFournal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Bruce Gould and 
Beatrice Blackmar Gould, Editors. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘We are interested in 
any fiction that would appeal to our large number 
of women readers. Writing must be of the highest 
grade. Short stories should run between 4000 and 
7000 words. Serials should be between 30,000 
and 50,000 words. We have comparatively small 
space to devote to articles. The ones we buy, 
therefore, must be of vital and immediate interest 
to our women readers. They should be clearly 
and concisely written, and the facts must be well 
substantiated. We are interested in short lyric 
verse on subjects to appeal to women. Reports are 
made within a few days. Rates are indefinite but 
very good. Payment on acceptance.” 


Prairie Schooner, Box 1342, Station A, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Lowry C. Wimberly, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We print from three to five stories per issue. 
Prefer stories not over 5,000 words, not under 
2,000 words. We do not care to see anything but 
the writer’s very best work. We turn back all 
sentimental, dishonest writing. We believe that 
the short story is an art form and is distinct from 
the sketch. We use articles on subjects of con- 
temporary interest. Length should not be over 
5,000 words; preferably not under 2,000. We use 
poetry up to 60 lines—free verse or fixed forms. 
Reports are within a month; no payment.” 


Ten Story Book, 529 S. Clark Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Harry Stephen Keeler, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We use odd 
and bizarre short stories from 800 to 5000 words; 
iconoclastic and satirical short stories from 800 to 
5000 words. No photographs; no poetry. Reports 
are made within one month. Payment is Yec a 
word, and up.” 

Try, 161 Eighth Avenue, N., Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Wallace Greene, Editor. Issued weekly; 
22Yac per quarter; 90c a year. ‘“‘We use short 
stories 2500 to 3500 words; short-shorts 1000 
words. Stories should be of young people and 
adults in modern situations, putting religion to 
work in the business of living. Not goody-goody, 
incredibly and impossibly pious stories; neither 
must characters be too sophisticated or too clever. 
Wide range of locale and subject — adventure, 
achievement, travel, heroism, etc. Serials, 8 to 12 
chapters, approximately 3000 words per chapter. 
Articles on biography, industry, literature, the arts 
generally, travel, etc. Must sanely interpret what 
is going on in the world today. Cover photos, 
8x10 glossy. Articles should be illustrated when- 
ever possible. Poetry of wide range of subject 
and length. Reports are by 20th of month fol- 
lowing month of receipt. Payment is Yec a word, 
poems according to merit.” 
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The Watchword, Otterbein Press, Dayton, Ohio. 
E. E. Harris, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; 
$1.10 a year. “We use fiction of a rather general 
character, ranging in length from 2,200 to 2,600 
words, per installment. Articles on travel, science, 
nature, biography, etc., are wanted. Length, from 
1,500 to 2,000 words. We buy photographs only 
occasionally. No poetry. Reports are made on 
manuscripts on acceptance. Payment is $1.50 per 
thousand words, on acceptance.” 





Juvenile Markets 


The Boys’ World, David C. Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin, Illinois. David C. Cook, III, 
Editor. Issued weekly. “We use short stories, 
1,500 to 2,500 words in length, about school life, 
sports, adventure, Bible times, history, aviation, 
and boy interests. Leading characters should be 
18 years of age. Must be American boys—United 
States and Canada. No war, crime, stage, theater, 
death-bed scenes, circus, sport fishing or hunting. 
Stories must have real plots with new twists. 
Literary quality demanded of writers. Christian 
character building and virile. We use editorial 
of 72 to 200 words. They have a special slant— 
study paper. We use a limited number of features, 
900 words in length, and accompanied by one 
or two clear photos. Poetry up to 12 lines. Re- 
ports made within a few weeks. Good rates on 
acceptance.” 


The Catholic Boy, 1300 Foshay Tower, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. John S. Gibbons, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10 times a year; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want fiction with 
athletic, outdoor life, business, humor, adventure, 
etc., theme for boys between 12 and 18 years. 
Length, 2,500 to 2,800 words. We use general 
articles for youth. Particularly desire Catholic 
historical and other educational articles. Accom- 
panying pictures, of course, are very desirable. 
Length is about 1,200 words. Reports are made 
within one week to three weeks. Payment is %4 
to Yec a word, on publication.” 


Children’s Play Mate Magazine, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Esther Cooper, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want mystery or 
adventure stories for boys and girls about 12. 
Length preferred is 1,800 words. Occasionally we 
use stories with historical or foreign backgrounds, 
if entirely authentic. Stories for younger children 
—about 9—should be not more than 1,000 words 
in length. Humor, nature, fantasy, is wanted. No 
articles except personal experience stories by peo- 
ple who can contribute something of historical or 
geographic value. We use glossy prints of puppies. 
No verse at present. Reports are usually within 


two weeks. Payment is lc per word for fiction, 
occasionally on acceptance, usually on publica- 
tion.” 
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qition 
Newest. i 


Reviewed favorably by 
250 newspapers and 
magazines. 


The 
Writer’s Market 


- has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 





Se only up-to-date, complete and accurate 
writer’s market directory is the 1939 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever o} 
writers. 

This is the seventh edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and improved 
the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade jour- 
nal buying articles, photographs or fiction; 
classified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., Saglend and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance materia:. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House 
Organs, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 


Every cepenine market for magazine fiction = 
pose in The 1939 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this k. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

© Send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 1939 Writer's 
Market.”’ I enclose $3. 

O Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 


DIGEST and send me ,Postpaid one copy of “The 
1939 Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 

DEN) fe Seidicdddawdanseudssonnsvndsneeaeatamaeenoe 

Address 

_OESEEEADS Age CER PR ROMO N CoR nese State. . 


My subscription is [1] new ( renewal oO ‘extension 
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HELP WANTED 


Every week editors offer us good rates for any 
salable material we can give them. And since 
we are short of this material—that is where you 
come in. 

If your manuscript runs from 900 to 6,000 words 
send it at once for marketing. If it does not 
meet editorial demands, it will be returned 
within ten days with the detailed criticism that 
will put it in the selling class. 

Our rates: For manuscripts up to 2,000 words, 


$1.00; $1.00 for every thousand thereafter. 


CAMERON - REED 


126 Madison Avenue, New York City 











6c PER PAGE 


Your MSS, typed from rough drafts. 
CORRECTIONS FREE. 
25¢ per 1000 words (4 pages) 
This includes original on good bond paper, easily read 
carbon copy and FREE delivery to any agent or publisher 
in New York vee Handicapped but experienced typists. 


turn Postage Please 
THE TYPERY, 509 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


MINOR 











WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the 
studios and am prepared to take up your stories 
personally with Studio Editors. Send for 
booklet today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., Suite 215, Dept. 55 











WRITER'S SUPPLY SERVICE 


SPECIAL! 500 sheets white ‘‘Special Bond’’ sulfite punched 
for MS $1.00; fthr, aad sec. sheets 500 for $1.00; ri bbo ns 
50c, 3 for $1.35; carbon 25 for 40c; kraft enve ! 
9x12 and 9%x12%, 85c; oni on skin 500 sheets $1.50 
Miss. add 10% to prices. Fifteen years service 


ART HARMON 
8103 Santa Monica Bivd., 





Hollywood, Calif. 











TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 


copy; duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, if requeste« Thirt z. cents 
per one thousand words; verse, “%c per li ne. Book ngths, 
25c per one thousand words THE KIND OF Wee 


THAT EDITORS COMMEND. 
LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 











The 1939 Photo Almanac Guide 


contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany, Elgin, Illinois. Frances Cook Vance, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 25c a year. “We want stories 
from 600 to 900 words in length for boys and 
girls from 4 to 8 years of age, with a character 
building purpose which is so well integrated into 
a real plot that the child is unaware that he is 
being taught. The plot should (1) state the de- 
sire of the character or characters; (2) present 
an obstacle in the way of obtaining the desire; 
(3) close with victory or defeat, as needed by 
the theme. Emphasis is placed on the thought 
that the satisfaction of right doing is its own re- 
ward. For article material we have the depart- 
ment, Talks With Boys and Girls; length from 
50 to 150 words. These are not sermons from 
parents or teacher but heart-to-heart advice, chat- 
ting about incidents which have direct appeal to 
the children. Reports are within six weeks. Good 
rates on acceptance.” 


Dew Drops, 


The Friend, Otterbien Press, Dayton, Ohio. J. 
W. Owen, Editor. Issued weekly ; 75c a year. 
“We need good fiction, 2000 to 2500 words. 
Should have moral or educational value in addi- 
tion to human interest. Article material should 
be on miscellaneous subjects, 1000 to 1500 words. 
Should have one or more illustrations. Photo- 
graphs are used mostly with articles. Poetry is 
seldom bought. Reports are made on manuscripts 
at the first of each month; moderate rates paid 
on acceptance.” 

The Girls’ Companion, David C. Cook Publish- 
ing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Anna Margaret 
Stansell, Managing Editor. Issued weekly; 60c a 
year. “We want stories of 2000 to 2500 words, 
picturing up-to-date, wholesome, high-school age 
girls and boys in plot situations normal to this 
age group ; points of view should be that of sixteen- 
year-old girl. Character-building purpose must not 
be obvious but must motivate the story. Suspense, 
fast-moving action, surprise denouement, and true- 
to-life situations are essential. We use handicraft 
articles describing things for high-school age girls 
to make ; 300 to 750 words. Inspirational, incident- 
type editorials, character-building ; simple in style, 
accurate in form. Reports are within six weeks. 


Good rates, on acceptance.” 


Highway, Beaumont and Pine Streets, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Frances Woolery, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
14c per quarter; 75c per year. “We want short 
stories, 2000 to 2500 words, characters preferably 
young people (both boys and girls) 12 to 17. 
Normal interests and situations related to young 
people should be used. Articles from 100 to 1000 
words, illustrated if possible, are used. Subjects 
may be of general interest to boys and girls or 
they may appeal to special interests of boys and 
girls. Photographs of adventure, travel, sports. 
Glossy prints desired. Poetry not longer than 20 
lines. Reports are within a week or ten days of 
receipt. Payment is minimum of $3.50 per M; on 
acceptance.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The Little Folks, Hector, Minnesota. Mrs. Edith 
Cling Palm, Editor. Issued weekly; 35c a copy. 
‘“‘We use stories up to 450 words in length, suitable 
for children from 4 to 8 years of age. Some photo- 
graphs and pen and ink sketches are used. Reports 
are within one week. We publish some poetry that 
is not over 20 lines. Low rates. Payment made 
after publication.” 


Our Little Folks, Otterbien Press, Dayton, Ohio. 
J. W. Owen, Editor. Issued weekly; 35c a year. 
“We want good fiction—600 to 800 words—illus- 
trated. Photos are bought occasionally. Good 
juvenile poetry is used. Reports are made the first 
of each month. Moderate rates paid on ac- 
ceptance.” 


The Pioneer, Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Dr. Park Hays Miller, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 75c a year for single copies. “We 
use short stories of about 3000 words, dealing with 
real life situations in the lives of young boys of 
from 12 to 18. We are anxious to have well written 
short stories that have a distinct religious element, 
but written in a natural way that will appeal to 
boys and will not be considered “preachy” or 
“sissy”. We use articles of new advances in science, 
of nature study, of travel, of biographies that 
boys are interested in, and particularly projects 
and handwork for boys. We prefer clear, glossy 
prints with articles. We use some narrative or 
humorous jingles. Reports are within a month. 
Payment is Y2c a word, on acceptance.” 





Something To Do, David C. Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin, Illinois. Frances Cook Vance, 
Editor. “We use articles from 50 to 250 words in 
length explaining how the youngster from 4 to 8 
may make simple toys or useful gadgets from ma- 
terial available in the average home. Instructions 
for games, stunts, and parties are also welcome ; 
but the descriptions should be so simple that the 
child can proceed without adult help. Accompany- 
ing sketch desired.” 

Sunshine for Little People, 2923 Troost, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Elizabeth D. Hodges, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly ; 40c a year. ‘“‘At present we are over- 
stocked on fiction. Our usual requirements are 
for material from 800 to 1500 words in stories and 
serials. We use nature articles. Photographs that 
are Clear, glossy prints are used. Poetry from 4 
to 12 lines. Reports are made within thirty to sixty 
days. Payment is $2.50 per thousand words; 
poetry, 10c per line.” 


What To Do, Elgin, Illinois. Ardyce Wood- 
side, Editor. Issued weekly; 60c a year, singly. 
“We use 2000 to 2500 word stories centered around 
activities and interests normal to boys and girls 
from 9 to 12 years old. Stories should unob- 
trusively carry Christian teachings and purposes. 
Serials, 2 to 4 chapters. Incident type editorials, 
100 to 400 words, in which children bring out, by 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticized — Revised — Sold 


Are you willing to invest $1.00 to determine the 
marketability of your book? I am not an ‘“‘experi- 
mental’? agent. For over five years I have been 
established as a builder of writing careers. 

I submit salable manuscripts to publishers, and 
suggest reconstruction of work which revision may 
make salable. 

Write and tell me what you have to offer, and I 
shall send you full details of my service. 


CHARLES CARSON 
332 Van Nuys Bidg., Dept. WD, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Phone: MAdison 3413) 


Complete information on author’s rights furnished to 
my active clients. 


BE A COLUMNIST 


Fill your column with quips so witty, skits so hilarious, 

verses so hauntingly clever that attention of syndicates is 

attracted. How to do it? Ask us for free information. 
JACK PANSY ASSOCIATES 

2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hie 

















WIN $$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘“‘cream” of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington h City, Oklah 

















PERFECT TYPING 


On Hammermill Bond Paper, with carbon copy and all 
minor corrections. Personal interest taken in all work. 
Eight years’ experience. Prompt service. Rate: 35c per 
thousand words 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 
1626 Lakeland Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 











RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 
RADIO WRITING 


ee ee eer -$2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

ee eg ere eer ear ee $2.50 
RADIO WRITING 

i ee SN 6 6c dceneedseeean ween $3.75 
DO’S AND DON’TS OF RADIO WRITING 

Ser TR CNG 6 v0 k's ores césencevion $1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 

ie TD. 56.65 665 osinesaensdihwin’s 50c 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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their words and actions, character-building prin- 
ciples. We use character-building articles of in- 
cident type—1000 to 1200 words. Occupational 
material—new ideas, up to 800 words. Illustrated, 
if possible. We use photographs of activities of 
children and their interests. Poetry up to 12 lines 
—inspirational. Reports within two weeks. Good 
rates, on acceptance.” 


Young America, 32 East 57th Street, New York 
City. Winthrop Brubaker, Managing Editor. Is- 
sued in 36 numbers during the school year; 3c a 
copy, plus postage of 1¥%2c; 85c a year. “We use 
short stories, 2500 words in length—must have very 
strong plot. Background and subject matter should 
be broadly educational. We suggest: History, 
Careers, Science, or semi-authentic biography. No 
love interest, gangsters, or murders. Play down any 
references to guns or underworld. Stories should 
be interesting to Youth between the ages of 8 and 
16. All non-fiction is staff written. No poetry. 
Reports are made usually within two weeks. We 
pay $25 per short story, on publication.” 


Sport Markets 

Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. O. H. P. Rodman, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “We pre- 
fer 1800 word manuscripts on the following sub- 
jects only: conservation, hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, boating and sporting dogs. We use glossy, 
action photographs pertaining to the above sub- 
jects. Poetry very rarely. Reports are within a 
week or ten days. Payment is lc and up, on 
publication.” 

The Sportsman Pilot, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Charles Hanson Gale, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles on all aspects of aviation written from the 
pilot’s point of view and specializing on private 
(non-scheduled) aviation. We use striking avia- 
tion views of all types, including candid shots of 
persons prominent in private aviation. We pay 
from $1 to $5 for photos; approximately lc per 
word, for prose, on publication.” 


Turf and Sport Digest, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Edgar G. Horn, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy ; $3.50 a year. “We use stories from 3500 to 
5500 words. We use some two-part stories and 
an occasional three-installment serial. The ma- 
terial covers running horse racing exclusively. 
Article material includes biographies, autobiogra- 
phies, human interest stuff, systems and any- 
thing dealing with thoroughbreds. 2500 to 4000 
words. We pay $3 each for photos. Reports are 
made within thirty days. We pay %c on 
publication.” 


The Constructor, 1227 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. E. J. Harding, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
stories on construction jobs, done by contract 
method, emphasizing new and unusual methods of 


Photographs 
should show features of unusual operations de- 


carrying out construction processes. 


We pay lic a word for manu- 
Payment is on 


scribed in story. 
scripts; $3.00 each for photos. 
publication.” 





Contractors and Engineers Monthly, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Theodore Reed Kendall, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use articles up to 2,000 words describing 
methods and equipment used on construction jobs 
in the civil engineering field (exclusive of building 
construction), or short items on unusual methods 
or devices to meet problems on such jobs. Articles 
or items should be accompanied by photos showing 
construction under way or equipment in action. 
Reports are made usually within two weeks. Pay- 
ment is $7.50 per 1,000 words; $1.00 each for 
photos, paid on acceptance.” 

The Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. E. C. Ackerman, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want factual 
articles on new and improved milk plants; new or 
improved products; merchandising campaigns of 
proved merit; on milk plants. Length is 500 to 
2,000 words. Photographs should accompany ar- 
ticles. Reports are within thirty days. We pay 
lc a word; photos $1 to $3 and up; ads $1; on 
publication.” —— 


Excavating Engineer, South Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. Arnold Andrews, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We very rarely use 
fiction. To be considered at all, it must definitely 
be tied in with excavating (by power equipment) 
and should preferably be humorous. Length should 
not exceed 2,000 words. We use semi-technical 
‘How’ articles on excavating for road building, 
open-pit mining, drainage, quarries, basement ex- 
cavation, dredging, etc., with shovels, draglines, 
scrapers, bulldozers, etc. Better query. Lengths 
up to 3,000 words. We use action views of exca- 
vating which should be accompanied by caption 


data. Reports are made within a week following 
receipt. We pay lc a word; $1 a picture, on 
publication.” 

Sir: 


I have distributed 39 copies of the WriTER’s 
Dicest in my spring class in magazine article 
writing. There are 80 students in the course, 
however, and I have been pestered for copies of 
the publication ever since by those who did not 
get them. 

If such distribution is of enough value to your 
magazine to warrant sending an additional 40 
copies, I assure you they will all be distributed 
to potential subscribers. 

Frep L. Kitpow, 
Assistant Professor, 
University of Minnesota, 
Free copies of the Dicest are available to all 


journalism professors for distribution to their 
classes: once each year.—Ep. 
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In Faet 


(Continued from page 36) 


work. In the sixty seconds of grace be- 
tween rounds he performs miracles of 
facial surgery for his clientele, turning 
gaping cuts over the eyes or cheek-bones 
into mild abrasions which will pass un- 
noticed even by the tenderest-hearted 
referee. (Referees, with a gratuitous 
solicitude for a fighter’s health, have 
been known to stop a bout, thus hurting 
the fighter’s and Whitey’s record.) After 
each round, Whitey must begin his re- 
pairs over again, but he has never been 
known to stop and lament because his 
last artistic masterpiece has been effaced 
by a well-thrown left hook. He is too 
busy with reconstruction to be tempera- 
mental. 


“To achieve his effects, Whitey uses 
every bottle in the bundle. The petro- 
leum jelly and the carpenter’s wax are 
preventatives. He examines his client’s 
face before the bout for old lesions that 
may come open and then covers them 
with the wax, which hardens and forms 
a kind of synthetic callus. He then 
smears the jelly over the entire physiog- 
nomy, to give it a slippery surface. 


“Adrenalin, a gift to the prizefight 
industry from the gland doctors, will 
stop bleeding from superficial cuts. 
Packed into the boxer’s nose before a 
bout, it patches up leaky veins, profes- 
sionally known as ‘bleeders,’ and admin- 
istered by mouth, it produces a flurry of 
energy confusing to the man in the op- 
josite corner. The stuff costs $1.25 a 
bottle and loses its punch soon after it 
is opened, but Whitey is not stingy and 
sometimes uses it even on a preliminary 
boy. Whitey uses tincture of iron as an 
astringent in middling-deep cuts. But 
the sovereign elixir of his medicine chest, 
as of every other second’s, is Monsel’s. 
This is a styptic invented by a nine- 
teenth-century English chemist with no 
sporting connections, a decoction of iron 
subsulphate. Applied to a cut, it will 
almost instantly form a heavy black 
crust that will stand a surprising amount 
of pounding. This is because the iron 





NOVEL CONTEST 


Have you written a romantic novel, or do you 
plan to write one? If so, you will want to 
hear about a most unusual contest fostered by 
a well known publishing firm, and conducted 
by the agents appointed to select competing 
manuscripts. The competition is called: 


A HUNT FOR A FIRST NOVEL 
IN THE GREAT ROMANTIC TRADITION 


| have an ample supply of the pamphlets de- 
scribing the rules, conditions and prizes offered 
in this contest. Any first novel writer may 


have a copy for the asking. 

Short story sales are holding up also. If your 
short stories bring you nothing but rejection 
slips, you need my sales plan. A postcard will 
bring it to you. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th Street New York City 


In the HEART of the Publishing District. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 





AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements; errors in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, paragraphing on 
rected; guaranteed; carbon copy; 30c per 1,000 
words; poems Ic per line; 12 years’ experience. 
FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 La Salle Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 
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SELLING PHOTOS 


—TO MAGAZINES, newspapers, Meme advertisers. 
teach you at come ‘how 
w you how 















money-making gpcoreunities. 
t 


PHERS, INC., 5, 10 West Sard. Sireet, bow York City 








THE BOOK THAT CLEARS UP THE MYSTERIES 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL 
STORIES 


By Esther L. Schwartz 


Price $1 


Many have sold their first confession as soon as they 
have read this book! 
Copies direct from 
ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
CROMPOND, N. Y. 


Author of confession stories in all the 
major confession magazines. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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in the solution unites with the proteids 
of the blood to form an iron albuminoid, 
a reaction with which Whitey is fa- 
miliar. A stray drop of the solution in | 
an ev vill end a fight as effectively as 
a knockout punch, because it will in all 
probability make the fighter perma- 
nently blind. Whitey has never blinded i] ¢ 
a fighter.” 





Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
Writing, Article Writing, 
Sater _ News Writing, Versification, 
Pla Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and_ teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 


Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 


I don’t mean to suggest, naturally, that 
young writers try to ape the style of the 
examples I have quoted, but they’d do well 
to study the extracts and note their strong 
points. 

Style is, after all, a fairly personal thing, 
but a few recommendations can safely be 
advanced concerning writing style in factual 
articles. Ornate language should be avoided, 
the author’s opinions should be kept out 
(his sympathy or lack of it will, of course, 
be evident in his treatment), and an ex- 
pressive, economical prose is highly desirable. 

Principally, though, the author of factual 
articles should be a reporter—and a keen 
and conscientious one. A wild-animal act 
with very few wild animals is a pretty tepid 
affair. So, too, is a factual article without a 
necessary complement of facts. 


Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
particulars and _a_ sample copy of the 
NRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 


free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write Today. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 





Sell Your Short Shorts 


Millions of readers like to gain a well- 
rounded, authoritative picture of a subject 
or personality, but you can’t satisfy ’em with 
theorizing or glossing over the thin spots. 
You’ve got to give them the goods. 


Writers! | have urgent editorial calls for 
all types of short short stories. New markets 
opening! I'll sell your short short stories to 
national syndicate markets serving over 
2,000 newspapers. Magazines, too, are now 
wide open for this type material; magazine 
editors have asked me for special copy. | Sir: 
am especially interested in the work of 
promising beginners. 

Flash! Serial and novel authors, | have 
urgent calls for newspaper serials for na- 
tional syndication! 


Here are some corrections on the gag markets 
from your April issue. 

Green edits for American Weekly; Frank Mc- 
Learn has been in the hospital. Moore left the 
American Druggist six months ago. College Life 
is out, and has been for some time. Clark Kin- 
naird, in New York, edits Ken; in spite of what 
their masthead says. They pay $25 up; and 
mostly up. Outdoor Life pays $15. Lincoln is 
the editor at Outdoor Life. O’Connell is gag 


My 18 years' writing and selling experience will 
help you make your stories right. My clients 
reach the entire field of national publications— 
COLLIER'S, AMERICAN MAGAZINE, THIS 
WEEK, FIELD AND STREAM, HOLLAND'S 
SPORT STORY MAGAZINE, LOVE STORY MAG- 
AZINE, THE LEDGER SYNDICATE, THE NEWS 
SYNDICATE, AMALGAMATED PRESS, CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS SYNDICATE, McCLURE NEWS- 





PAPER SYNDICATE and others. 

The reading and handling fees are very low: 
$1.00 for short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 
from 2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 flat above the 
5,000 word quota. Handling rate for newspaper 
serials, $5.00. Suggestions for revision will be 
offered on MSS. showing sales possibilities. Re- 
submissions free. My agency is expanding. | need 
more promising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
Cloverdale Farms, Woodbine, N. J. 





buyer at This Week. 
Cuas. B. McCormack. 








ARTICLES WANTED 


Feature articles wanted for Sunday Magazine Supple- 
ments in metropolitan newspapers. Reading and han- 
dling rates for articles are nominal: $2.00 for articles 
up to 2,000 words; $3.00 above the 2,000 word quota. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


In the same mail this morning there are advance copies of two more novels by clients of 
mine, just published by Phoenix, the up-and-coming publishing house which is making the 
reputations of so many authors. The first of these novels is by Mr. Stewart Van der Veer, who 
worked with me in the Professional Collaboration Service, and with whom I am working on a 


follow-up novel for the same house. (* 


The second is by Mr. Del Morrow, a Criticism and Sales Service client, who very kindl, 
dedicates the book to me in these words 

“To Laurence R. D’Orsay—for his helpful criticism,’ while in a recent letter to me 
he said this: 


“I hardly know what I can say to express my confidence in your. YOU DO WHAT 
YOU SAY YOU’LL DO, and what you have done for one you can do for another—if he'll 
work as hard to write publishable stuff as YOU do to help him.” (*) 


And here’s another letter, also from this morning’s mail 


“In the past few months I have sent several ‘critics’ and ‘agents’ manuscripts with the $1 
or $2 they asked, and have been out 9&c on the dollar in each case, because the ‘advice’ I got 
was worth just about 2 cents.” (*) 


(*) Names on request 


I do not wish to imply that I am the only one to give really worthwhile help. I do know, 
however, that I must buy myself another bookcase to accommodate my copies of my clients’ 
published novels, and that the magazines containing my clients’ stories would fill a good- 
sized store-room 


You can pay less (and get less) ; and you can PAY more, but you cannot GET more 


If YOU wish to succeed at last, it will pay you to write me. If desired, I shall be pleased to refer you to 
as many successful clients as you wish, for they are in virtually all the magazines—all the time—while their 
novels are in the libraries 


44-page booklet, ““THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE FREE on request It tells of my 
work with writers, gives my credentials, and also contains other vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 


Tro . a} TImtTSa 7 . sc aD , . 
rFERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 
$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (includ- TO EDITORS, ETC In brief, I back my judgment 
ing “‘short short-stories’’) ; for longer stories the fee is of a story with my time and money, instead of asking 
$3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents a thou- the author to do so 
sand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,- The Commission on Sales, is 10 per cent 
000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 words My sales office is located in the heart of New York’s 
$30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00 publishing district, and my resident representative sub- 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge mits my clients’ accepted scripts in person to the edi- 
of any kind If a manuscript is available, or can be tors in accordance with my detailed instructions in 
made so by revision, the Service includes ALL NECES- each case, thus assuring you of the best personal 


SARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION ontact with editors 


HOW TO SELL TO THE SLICKS 

Having been asked by many correspondents to give them concrete advice on “slanting” 
for the first-class markets, I have had reprinted one of my own published stories, which 
appeared in The Woman’s Home Companion, together with a thorough explanatory analysis 
showing, step by step, how the plot was conceived and built up and the story written. 

If you wish to try for the great smooth-paper markets, this reprint, some 14,000 words 
in length, is yours for the asking—but if you send along a stamp or two to help with the 
expense I shall think you a very generous person. 

Later on I may issue suc’: reprints of other stories of mine, of different types, published 
in leading magazines, and perhaps of a novel of mine, but because of the considerable expense 
involved (about 15c each) I cannot definitely commit myself 


LAURENCE R. D?ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks”’ ($3.00); “Stories You Can Selil’’ ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. Beverly Drive BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 



































In Every Field 
There Is 


A Standard 
| | | | 





standard of perfection. 

The V-16 Cadillac, Berg- 
dorf-Goodman clothes, Re- 
villon furs, Contax cameras 
are the measuring rods in 
their respective industries. 


ie EVERY field there is a 


@ In this select group of 
goods that are the perfection 
standards of the world, 
PLOTTO is unequalled 
among literary aids. PLOT - 
TO is the most expensive 
single book sold by any pub- 
lisher to assist authors. It is 
also the best. Priced at 
$25.00, PLOT TO is offered 
on a 20 day 100% money 
back agreement. You have 


Order your copy from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 EAST 12th STREET 


20 days time to decide if 
PLOTTO is worth $25 to 


you. 


I PLOTTO is a source 
book for plots. It offers you 
an unlimited number (over 
thirty thousand, if your 
mind can imagine that num- 
ber) of plots, complete with 
characters, conflict, and sub- 
ordinate as well as main lines 
of action. 


@ PLOTTO comes to you 
by registered mail with com- 
plete, detailed instructions. 
It is a master assistant and 
ever-ready, never failing 
source of inspiration and 
stimulation. 
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SS = WEF 














